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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CRONJE’S GALLANT DEFENSE. 
RIEND and foe united last week in admiration of General 
Cronje’s gallant ten days’ resistance against overwhelm- 
ing numbers before his surrender, which the reports had from the 
first declared inevitable. 





Early last week, according to these reports, Cronje with 8,000 
men had been surrounded by Field-Marshal Roberts’s force of 
45,000 men, and was confined to an area not more than a mile 
square, on the banks and in the bed of the Modder River, near 
Koodooesrand. The position was represented as one with almost 
no natural advantages for defense, and exposed to a deadly fire 
from British guns located less than 2,000 yards distant. Surren- 
der or annihilation for the Boers was represented as a matter of 
As day after day passed with the Boers still holding their 
position and even refusing permission to send away the women 


hours. 


who were with them, admiration for their valor found free ex- 
pression even in England, mixed with censure of Cronje for the 
apparently wanton sacrifice of his men, and succeeded by doubt 
as to the truth of reports that described his position as hopeless. 
At the end of last week, the London correspondent of the New 
Yark Sun cabled as follows: 


“All Europe looks on in mingled horror and admiration at the 
magnificent, but heartrending tragedy. Already a mighty voice 
of protest is rising up from one end of the Continent to the other. 
French and Germans and Russians unite in the cry: ‘These 
men deserve to be free; Great Britain shall not crush sucha 
Nation of heroes.’ 

“England herself is aghast at the spectacle. She suddenly 
Tealizes that she will have no friend left on the earth, least of all 
America, if she permits the deliberate slaughter of these 8,000 
héless patriots. No Boer victory, however great, could so dam- 
age the British cause in the eyes of mankind as the completion 
of this wholesale execution with lyddite. 

“Some realization of this fact has reached Roberts and Kitch- 
ener, for the bombardment at last accounts had slackened and 
become almost desultory. The green fumes of lyddite no longer 
Stifle the survivors, if survivors there be, in that awful valley. 

“A new problem confronts England—a problem so humiliating 


that nowhere can be found its like. What-shall be done with an 
enemy which carries out to the bitterest and literal end the motto 
‘Independence or Death’? Alexander or Ceasar, with cold- 
blooded stoicism, might put all relentlessly to the sword. Eng- 
land, the boasted champion of liberty, can notdothis. She dares 
not. She is defeated—hopelessly and completely defeated—in 
her scheme of conquest in Africa so long as the spirit which 
prompted Cronje’s army to choose almost certain death at Paar- 
deberg continues to animate the Boer nation. 

‘“‘Few Englishmen have yet realized this truth, but it will soon 
come home tothem. When it does—when this most stupendous 
dilemma of the age stares them in the face—they will turn alone, 
among the nations of the earth for suggestion or advice, to 
America. What word will come from over the sea? 
pends upon that message.” 





Much de- 


Says the New York 7rzbune : 


‘Surrounded on a practically open plain, with no cover and no 
chance to make fortifications, by an army three times the size of 
his own, his camp the center of a circle of fire from guns of all 
types little more than a mile away, his position has aptly been 
likened to that in the crater of a volcano. Six hundred British 
troopers won immortal fame by riding through a ‘ valley of death.’ 
But this man and his comrades have been for a week encamped 
in the very heart of such a valley. Whatever he may have done 
before, and whatever shall be his ultimate fate, General Cronje 
has in this campaign shown himself a man, a warrior, and a 
hero. Matched against one of the greatest soldiers in the world, 
he has shown himself a worthy antagonist. he ae 

“Since 1881 Britons and Boers have failed to appreciate one 
another. The British have regarded the Boers as half savages, 
to be swept aside by a single regiment. The Boers, who re- 
garded what Gladstone meant for magnanimity as sheer cow- 
ardice and weakness, have despised the British and all English- 
speaking people. This war has opened the eyes of both. It has 
substituted esteem for contempt. And therefore, instead of its 
causing long race hatreds, it will probably do the very reverse. 
It will result in such mutual esteem as will lead to good-fellow- 
ship and mutual recognition of equal rights in all South Africa.” 


Mr. Ford, 7he 7ribune’s London correspondent, says: 


“By a strange revulsion of feeling, peculiarly English, Cronje 
has suddenly been transformed through sheer love of fair play 
into a heroic figure. Every London journal expresses hearty 
admiration for the inflexible courage with which he has remained 
at bay when these powerful batteries were massing their fire 
upon a defenseless position not more than a mile square. Men 
have forgotten General Roberts’s remarkable strategy and have 
talked of nothing but Cronje’s fight to the death in that fiery 
furnace of shrapnel, lyddite, and common shell. It was not war, 
but it was so magnificent that the British casualty lists when 
they were posted were read with something like insensibility, 
altho they disclosed a loss of nearly one hundred and fifty of the 
rank and file, who were killed on Sunday. General Cronje’s 
defense, hopeless as it seemed, touched the English imagination.” 


In spite of General Cronje’s determined resistance, however, 
the British feel that Lord Roberts has him in his grasp, and that 
altho the Boers may retard the march to Pretoria, they can not 
stop it; and this feeling is giving London a large crumb of com- 
fort. The London correspondent of the Associated Press says: 

“Hand in hand with the relief of Kimberley and the daily ex- 
pected relief of Ladysmith has come the relief of London. With 
the fate of those beleaguered places off their minds, with the 
national honor free once more to take its chances on a fair fight- 
ing field, London has evolved itself from the depressing gloom 
that for months overhung it. There is now talk of balls, dinners, 
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LORD ROBERTS, 


From his latest photograph. 
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LORD KITCHENER, 



























































COLONEL KiKEWICH, 


Promoted for his gallant defense of Kimberley. 


CRONJE AND HIS OPPONENTS. 


and entertaining; there are brighter looks in the faces of the 
crowds that throng the streets, and even the women seem to have 
brought out gayer gowns. There is to be something of a season 
after all.” 


And the man who is lionized as the hero of it all is Lord 


Roberts. The same correspondent continues: 


“Little Bobs’ is the hero of the hour even at this stage of the 
war, which can scarcely be considered much more than initial 
from the British point of view. He would be granted every 
honor in the people’s power to give if only public opinion and 
gratitude became operative. Above every other man and every 
other circumstance he stands out from those grim happenings in 
South Africa clothed in the halo of victory. 

““Loudly Lord Roberts is hailed as giving the living lie to those 
who said that the pluck and brains that made Great Britain vic- 
torious in the Crimea, in India, and in Afghanistan had passed 
away from her. The circumstances of his hurried departure, 
when he subordinated the greatest personal sorrow to the needs 
of the country, his feats on the battle-fields of old, his tremen- 
dous personal magnetism, and his surpassing kindliness and 
simplicity are all brought into rapid review by means of conver- 
sation or the newspapers before the average Englishman, until 
it is small wonder that the hero of Kandahar has reached that 
pinnacle where his country would deny him nothing. 

“General Kitchener’s automatic way of doing things and his 
hardness of heart have been so much paraded before the public 


GENERAL CRONJE. 


since he first achieved greatness that he has lost much of his 


MAJ.-GEN. HECTOR A. MACDONALD. 


Wounded while pursuing Cronje’s forces 





popularity, and, while he possesses the national confidence to a1 
almost unequaled extent, it is patent that the nation as a whole 
would rather that the opportunities fell to ‘Bobs’ than to his 
iron-willed chief-of-staff.” 


A warning note, however, in the midst of all the rejoicing, is 
sounded by the Cape Town correspondent of the London /? 
Maz/, who cables: 


“Ty 
1 


t is of the very gravest importance that the British p 
should not be carried away by the recent successes into a belig 
that the war is practically over. Nothing could be more fatal to 
a satisfactory prosecution of the war, and above all to a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the whole country after the war, than any 
laxation of military activity, any stoppage of reinforcements, any 
temporizing or bargaining with the Free State or the Trans\ 
through mistaken ideas of magnanimity toward an assumedly 
beaten foe. 

“The highest authorities and the soundest opinion here say 
that the war has really only just begun in earnest. Indeed, they 
say that the real struggle will only begin when the present mili- 
tary operations end. " 

‘T have the best reasons for asserting that an attempt is likely 
to be made by Boer supporters in the Colony to force easy terms 
for the Free Staters, now or soon, by holding out a threat of 4 
Dutch rising in the Colony. 

“ Any idea of leaving the Free State its independence would be 
fatal to British interests. The British people must not deceive 
themselves into thinking that it is now only a walk-over. They 
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have to deal with a foe most dangerously subtle and powerful in 
methods and ways that it would not be politic todiscuss publicly. 

“There should be no halting in sending out troops. A quarter 
of a million of British troops will be none too many. The more 
we have, and the sooner they are here, the quicker will be the 
end of the war, and the surer will be the settlement that is to 
mean justice to every one, Dutch and British alike, and lasting 
peace and certain prosperity to South Africa.” 





ACCIDENTS TO WORKINGMEN. 


OMPARISONS between military and industrial warfare 
have often been made, and the recent report of the New 
York State Bureau of Labor Statistics would seem to show that 
in some instances the industrial battle is the more deadly of the 
two. Only 280 American soldiers were killed in the war with 
Spain, and less than 4oo have met death in the Philippines. Yet 
in New York State alone, last year, nearly 1,000 workers were 
killed outright through industrial accidents, and not less than 
40,000 sustained injuries of some kind. These injuries, in nearly 
all cases, inflict terrible hardship on those who are least able to 
bear it. The report says: 

“Few workmen carry accident insurance of any kind; only in 
the best-paid classes of labor does there exist the practise of pay- 
ing contributions into a death or disability fund of some trade- 
union, fraternal order, or assessment society, in order to secure 
financial relief in time of affliction. In many cases the injured 
man and his family are dependent upon public charity for their 
means of living during the period of disability. Hence, from 
financial considerations alone, the State is interested in this 
question of industrial accidents.” 

In Germany, Austria, Norway, England, Denmark, Italy, 
France, and Switzerland, there exist workmen’s compensation 
laws, which give to the workingman injured at his work a stipu- 
lated compensation without recourse to the law-courts. ‘That 
the American States will sooner or later follow along the same 
path of social legislation,” says the report, “is scarcely to be 
doubted,” and a system is recommended similar to that in Eng- 
land, by which compensation for accidents is paid as a part of 
the regular running expenses of the business. ‘“‘ The underlying 
principle of these workingmen’s compensation acts,” adds the 
report, ‘is the demonstrated fact that most accidents are an inci- 
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LORD ROBERTS: “Cheer up, old chap. I’¥e untied this one.” 
—The Boston Herald. 
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dent of the industry, rather than the fault of individuals, Laws 
for the prevention of accidents have accomplished so little prin- 
cipally because a vast number of accidents is positively inevit- 
able under the pressure of competition.” 

Commenting on this report, the New York J/az/ and Express 
says: “The figures of the report vividly reveal the inherent 
perils of our complex industrial life. They show, too, the neces- 
sity for increased precautions against accidents in factories and 
workshops—a necessity to which employers as a class are paying 
closer attention every year.” The Rochester Post-Express voices 
opposition to the liability laws advocated by the report. “It 
should be remembered,” says 7he Post-Express, “that the em- 
ployer does not require his workman to take a risk that would 
result in injury or death.” The New York Ox//ook speaks of the 
report as a remarkable one, and states that ‘“‘the facts presented 
are not only invaluable, but they are effectively put.” 





A GAIN FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NOTABLE victory, so several papers think, was won by 
the Municipal League of Philadelphia in the city election 
last week, when four magistrates on its ticket—three of whom 
had been refused renomination by the politicians—were elected. 
Twelve other judges were also elected, ten of them Republican 
and two Democratic; but the fact that an independent organiza- 
tion, standing for purity in politics, could place four judges on 
the bench is hailed by most of the Philadelphia papers as an 
omen of a decidedly hopeful sort. The condition of Philadelphia 
politics has long been held up by the newspapers as an almost 
hopeless case of political iniquity. The New York -vening Post 
declares that ‘‘no one remenibers an honest election” in Phila- 
delphia, and says that “in some wards the number of illegal 
votes has probably been as great as that of the legal ones ”—a 
state of affairs that the Municipal League has been doing much 
toremedy. The same paper continues: 

“Perhaps in no city in the country is the work of reform so 
difficult asin Philadelphia. Thecontrol of the Republican Party 
has been so absolute, both in the city and in the State, that the 
Democratic Party has almost ceased to oppose it. In New York 
the contests between the parties are, to a considerable extent, at 
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CECIL RHODES (to John Bull): “Cheer up! I’m rescued.”’ 
—The Chicago Record. 
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least, genuine struggles, in which each party may make some 
appeal to Independent voters. But in Philadelphia the Inde- 
pendent voters have had to form their own organization and fight 
their own battles, and the fact that they have succeeded so well 
will encourage the friends of good government everywhere.” 


Both Democratic and Republican papers in Philadelphia seem 
to believe that the long-desired improvement of the politics of 
their city can be accomplished by the Municipal League. The 
North American (Rep.) says that “to outsiders, who are not ac- 
quainted with political conditions in this city, it will seem a small 
matter that three independent candidates for the magistracy 
should be reelected when all ten of the Republican machine’s 
But to 
the initiated the election of these three men means that the con- 
centrated power of the Quay machine has been defied and over- 
come. The Quay machine includes the Democratic machine, and 
both together have been beaten at the point where they massed 
their strength.” Zhe Press (Rep.) says: “The Municipal League 
has at present the confidence of voters on local affairs. If it 
forms an efficient local organization it can carry the city and 


candidates and three Democrats were also successful. 


force the Republican machine to nominate better men or stand 
defeat.” The Record (Dem.) says that the election “‘developed 
two things very satisfactory to the friends of better government. 
The vote cast by the opponents of the Republican machine ticket 
was more than doubled ; and the dishonest Democratic organiza- 
tion, which has been maintained as a Republican side-show, was 


practically dissolved in the public contempt. Out of this situa- 


tion it ought not to be hard to build up an opposition to the 
Republican machine which would make its future mastery doubt- 
ful. The elements of opposition are all here. The situation is 
ripe for combination. The motive for revolt is overmastering. 
Nothing is lacking but leadership.” 


The Ledger (Ind.) says: 


“The Municipal League has taken the second place in the 
politics of Philadelphia and there is no reason to doubt that it 
can, if it will sagaciously and energetically organize, not only in 
every ward, but in every division of the city, make itself the 
party of the majority. The Municipal League, under wise, provi- 
dent leadership, can and should revolutionize our municipal 
politics and reestablish municipal government of, for, and by the 
taxpayingcommunity. It canand it should defeat the unscrupu- 
lous spoilsmen in every part of the city’s government, who have 
usurped the will and power of the people to govern themselves 
by naming those who make their laws and those who execute 
them.” 


City and State, a Good Government weekly, gives an indica- 
tion of the task ahead when it says: 


‘*While the League has good reason to be proud of what it has 
done in securing good magistrates, the community has still bet- 
ter reason to be ashamed of itself for permitting the election of 
so many bad ones. Any city that can reelect such men as Cun- 
ningham and Harrison has cause for a permanent blush. And 
as we of Philadelphia have not the capacity for heightened color 
from any such cause, we deserve to be morally pilloried by the 
rest of the country until we know that we can do better. A city 
which has a stay-at-home vote of 125,000, which is reported 
against us in this election, is, according to Captain Mahan’s doc- 
trine, a fit subject for conquest and enslavement by some more 
virtuous foreign power. In this large, indifferent, and politically 
speaking immoral element the League finds its strongest enemy. 

“A very valuable result of the election is its vivid portrayal of 
the machine’s tactics in erasing party lines to save its neck. 
Democrats and Republicans in such a contest are no longer 
twain, but one flesh. Let us have no more false pretense of 
party loyalty from these gentry. 

“The League has fought a good fight; let it take courage, at 
once close up its ranks, perfect its organization, and prepare for 
the next contest. And let the citizens of Philadelphia ask them- 
selves whether they do not owe a more general measure of sup- 
port to the gallant little band of men who have been for years so 
pluckily fighting their battles for them.” 


[March 3, 1900 


DOES THE CONSTITUTION FOLLOW THE 
FLAG? 


REAT possibilities, say the press, are wrapped up in the 
decision of Congress on the Puerto Rico tariff bill. We 

go to press before the vote of the House is announced, but 
the feeling for free trade with Puerto Rico and the feeling 
against free trade are both so strong that it seems probable 
that, whatever the decision of the House, the fight will be 
only transferred to the Senate; and, indeed, some believe that, 
if this Congress declares for a tariff, the free-traders will 
raise the issue again in the next Congress. ‘The present bill 
proposes to put on all goods entering Puerto Rico, and on all 
goods entering the United States from Puerto Rico, a tariff equal 
to one quarter of our present tariff, and to use the sums so col- 
lected in paying the expenses of the island’s government. Sim- 
ple as this proposition appears, there are many Congressmen and 
representatives of the press, both Republican and Democratic, 
who believe that such a law would be contrary to the federal 


se ‘ 


Constitution, and would turn our “expansion” into ‘imperial- 
ism” by marking off the people of our new possessions as sub- 
jects, to be ruled by a Congress in which they have no voice. 
The paragraphs in the report of the House ways and means 
committee which have stirred up so much feeling are the fol- 
lowing : 

“That the term ‘United States’ in that provision of the Constitution 
which declares that all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States means and is confined to the States that con- 
stitute the Federal Union, and does not cover also the territory belonging 
to the United States. 

“That Congress has power to govern Puerto Rico and the Philippines 
independent of the limitations of the Constitution.” 

The economicaspect of the’ Puerto Rican tariff was considered 
in these columns February 3 


That question, however, the Chi- 
cago :vening Post points out, 


“sinks into absolute insignifi- 
cance beside the momentous and far-reaching constitutional issue 
which the proposal raises. Has Congress the power to impose 
rates of duty for the West Indian island different from those pre- 
scribed for the United States? The Constitution demands uni- 
form duties and excises for the United States, and the point 
to be determined is whether or not Puerto Rico is now part of the 


United States. 


” 


The Boston 7ranscrip?¢ declares this to be “tone 
of the greatest constitutional questions that body has ever con- 
sidered,” and says that its decision “will mark an epoch in our 
history.” ‘It may seem asmall matter,” says the Boston /fera/d, 
“what form of legislation is adopted in trade between this coun- 
try and our newly acquired dependency ; but the solution of this 
question goes down: to the bed-rock of our government princi- 


’ 


ples.” The nub of the controversy, it will be seen, is the ques- 
tion whether Congress has a free hand in making laws for our 
new islands, or whether the islands are under the Constitution. 
Does the Constitution expand by its own power (ex proprivo 
vigore) to cover all territory acquired by the United States, or 
must it await the bidding of Congress? 
preme Court bearing on this important point were considered in 
this department at some length on January 14, April 22, and May 
13, 1899; but as each side has seemed able to find decisions coun 
tenancing its own view, it is pretty generally accepted that a new 
decision, bearing directly on the constitutionality of a separat 
tariff for Puerto Rico, will be necessary. Inthe mean time, whil 
we are waiting for the decisions of Congress and the Suprem: 
Court, it is interesting to notice what the press thinks of th« 
matter. 

One party to the controversy fears that “‘coolie labor,” ignorant 
and half-civilized voters, and a ruinous flood of cheap sugat 
tobacco, hemp, and other tropical products will greatly injure ou! 
economic and political condition if our new islands are given 
constitutional guaranties. 


The other party looks upon the un 
restrained rule of President and Congress over millions of sub- 
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jects as a form of “imperialism” that is abhorrent to American 
spirit and institutions. 

“Sound reason,” says the Seattle Post-/ntelligencer (Rep.), 
‘“‘seems with the conclusion that the Constitution of the United 
States, as a compact between the original States, is applicable in 
its terms only to them and to such other States as by admission 
into the Union have become parties to the compact, and that so 
far as after-acquired territory is concerned the power of passing 
needful rules and regulations for its government, in every respect, 
So, too, 
thinks the New York Journal of Commerce (Fin.), which argues 


is left to be exercised by Congress in its discretion.” 


that ‘if a State, as the word is used in the Constitution, is only 
one of the equal members of the Union, it would seem to follow 
that the United States are only the sum of such members; and 
this conclusion is enforced by the care taken by the authors of 
the Constitution and its amendments to distinguish clearly and 
repeatedly between the United States and territory belonging to 
them, or between the United States and places subject to their 
jurisdiction.” The New York 7rzbune (Rep.) thinks that it is 
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A DISCRIMINATING STEPFATHER. 
—The New York World. 





ridiculous to suppose that the United States can not acquire 


islands and pass what laws it pleases for them. Says Zhe 


Tribune: 

“If the power to acquire, own, hold, and govern property not 
within the Union does not belong to the United States, as some 
still contend, what has become of it?) Every sovereign State has 
that power. Everyone of the original colonies possessed it when 
they achieved their independence and became sovereign States. 
That the several States no longer possess that power everybody 
knows. If it was not transferred, with the other powers of sov- 
ereignty in respect to all nations and peoples outside the States 
to the Government of the United States, then how was it ‘lost in 
the shuffle’? By what wonder-working magic did the several 
States get rid of that attribute of sovereignty without conferring 
it upon their duly constituted agent for dealing with foreign re- 
lations?” 


The Philadelphia /nguirer (Rep.) brings up another phase of 
the question when it says that “it is very certain that we do not 
wish to place Puerto Rico in a position where she might claim 
the right to become a State, nor do we want States to be made 
The York Press 
(Rep.) believes that the men who framed the Constitution, ‘‘and 
who would not trust their own farm hands with the suffrage, in 
all their legislation contemplated only American citizens, and 


out of our other island possessions.” New 


substantial American citizens at that, settled on American soil.” 
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The sentiments of these Republican papers are heartily indorsed 
by the New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), which avers that the 
framers of the Constitution “founded a white man's republic, and 
intended it for the special use and benefit of white men forever.” 
It continues: ‘“‘The only safety for the republic is to maintain it 
as a white man’s country. To seek to drag the white population 
down to the level of the lowest negroes and mongrels will result 
in a terrible and bloody revolution and race war, and such a re- 
sult is not far off, if the Philippines and other countries filled 
with barbarous and inferior races are to be admitted as integral 
parts of the American Union.” 

The opposition to the measure, however, seems to be very 
strong. The Chicago 7imes-Herald (Rep.), after quoting Presi- 
dent McKinley’s declaration in his message that “our plain duty 
is to abolish all customs tariffs between the United States and 
Puerto Rico and give her products free access to our markets,” 
says: ‘‘ What was our plain duty last December is our plain duty 
to-day. Puerto Rico is as much entitled to be considered a part 
of the United States as Alaska.” The New York J/az/ and Ex- 
press (Rep.) declares that if Congress provides its contemplated 
‘‘makeshift scheme of revenue laws,” it will ‘‘shirk its obligation 
of honor and of justice to Puerto Rico.” 

As to the Supreme Court’s opinion of the power of Congress 
over our new possessions, the New York Lvening Post (Ind.) 
says that “it would be remarkable if a court created by the Con 
stitution for the purpose of pronouncing on the constitutionality 
of the acts of a Congress created in the same way should declare 
The 


this theory Con- 


that that body is not subject to constitutional limitations.” 


‘ 


Indianapolis Senxtine/ (Dem.) says that “on 


gress, which is created by the Constitution, and derives its 
powers from the Constitution, may set every principle of the 
This 


It is acrime more serious than anything that has yet been at- 


Constitution at defiance in these islands. is revolution. 


tempted under the name of government.” And the Chicago 
Record (Ind.) remarks that “it is doubtful if the American peo- 
ple desire to clothe their representatives with power over distant 
people which it is unsafe to permit them to exercise at home.” 
The Springfield Repfudlican (Ind.) says that “it only remains to 
be asked how long the Constitution is likely to remain binding 
upon Congress in the case of interstate legislation after it has 
so lightly been tossed aside in relation to all other territory com- 
The Brooklyn 
Citizen (Dem.) says: “Puerto Rico is not a foreign state. It 


ing within the jurisdiction of the United States.” 


comprises territory as much under the jurisdiction of the United 
States as that of Arizona in the Southwest or Alaska in the 
Northwest ; and if it is not right to hamper the trade of those ter- 
ritories by a tariff, it is not right to hamper that of Puerto Rico.” 

Some of the opposition papers think that the Republicans have 
made a great tactical blunder. “It will be observed,” says the 
Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), ‘that the Republicans are begin- 
ning to wade in very deep water, and it will continue to grow 
deeper and deeper as long as they insist on carrying out their 
intention to make the inhabitants vassal subjects with no rights 
except such as a partizan Congress may see fit to recognize.” 
The Washington 7zmes (Ind. Dem.) says that “the Administra- 
tion can not be unmindful of the risk it takes in thus creating a 
new grievance for the whole American people to nurse, and re- 
The 
(Dem.), of Washington, declares that “the party that will un- 


sent at the polls in November.” National Watchman 
dertake to establish a vassal state in Puerto Rico or elsewhere 
departs from the great principles that distinguishes our Govern- 
ment from all others, and they only do so as the first step ina 
program of establishing privileged classes at home and destroy- 
ing the American republic.” The Providence /ourna/ (Ind.) 
says: “If William McKinley backs down from what he himself 
called ‘our plain duty,’ it will be one of the most needless and 


shameful surrenders of principle ever made by an American 
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President, and a greater blot on the McKinley escutcheon than 
the broken promises in regard to civil-service reform.” 
Considerable indignation is manifested at the treatment the 
Puerto Ricans will receive. ‘‘ According to the doctrine of the 
majority of the committee,” says the Philadelphia Ledger (Ind. 
Rep.), “Puerto Rico is nothing but a dependency, a satrapy, or, 
rather, a patch of real estate which has come intoour possession.” 
“To give it special legislation by Louisiana planters,” declares 
the Chicago 7imes-Herald (Rep.), “is in principle to put it at 
the mercy of a foreign tyranny and to deny it those blessings of 
free government which are our boast.” The St. Louis Republic 
(Dem.) says that “the new policy treats the islands as if their 
inhabitants were baggage designed for the enrichment and mag- 
nification of the Cecil Rhodeses of the United States.” “If we 
are not ready to treat the people of our annexed possessions as 
Americans, and give them the full advantage of the protection 
of our laws,” says the Cleveland Leader (Rep.), “we should 
stop annexing and go out of the expansion business.” The 
twenty-five-per-cent. tariff policy, declares the Milwaukee Sev/7- 
nel (Rep.), is“ worthyof Spain. Unlessthe United States treats 
the Puerto Ricans as well as citizens of the United States are 
treated,” it continues, “it ought not to hold a single colony or 
dependency.” The Philadelphia North American (Rep.) says: 


“So narrow a view of our obligations and of our own welfare 
will necessarily have a chilling effect upon the people of the is- 
land. It will also aid in cooling the growing desire of a section 
of the Cubans for annexation. Ultimately all the West Indies 
must become a part of our political, as they now are of our geo- 
graphical, system. Whatever operates to check the desire of 
their people for the change is inimical to our larger interests. 
Congress is behaving in a small and niggardly spirit that is un- 
worthy of the nation.” 


Indeed, some papers profess to see serious danger ahead if we 
adopt the proposed policy. ‘‘ The acquisition of distant and alien 
dependencies, conquered by force of arms, denied the commercial 
privileges of other American citizens, without love for the Ameri- 
can people or loyalty to the American flag,” says the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle (Rep.), ‘““would be the most colossal political 
blunder of modern times,” and the Portland Oregonian (Rep.) 
declares that “if we are going to hold to protective tariffs against 
any people under our own flag, we must make up our minds to 
deal with them always as enemies, and to hold them down with 
the bayonet.” If we do not establish free trade with our West 
Indian possessions, says the Brooklyn Lag/e (Ind.), ‘““we have 
annexed a rabbit warren of insurrections justified and excused 
by the same unjust exploitation of territory for the benefit of the 
home country that excused and justified the rebellion against 
Spanish extortion in Cuba.” The Yale Review says: 


“After specious promises of liberation this new monarch does 
less for these new subjects than the English Parliament has done 
for the negroes of Jamaica. The Jamaicans enjoy unrestricted 
trade with all the world; upon the Puerto Ricans are to be levied 
crushing duties on the necessaries of life imported from the 
United States, and access to our markets, so indispensable to 
their economic development, is similarly restricted. Of economic 
liberty they will have less than England’s most despotically 
governed crown colonies. To find a parallel to this policy one 
must go back to the ruthless commercial oppression of Ireland in 
the last century. What shall it profit the Republicans to create 
an Ireland at our doors? 

“Will the task of convincing the Filipinos that we are bringing 
them liberty be made easier by this sacrifice of the unresisting 
Puerto Ricans? What will be its effect on the solution of the 
Cuban question? Will not the Cubans justly suspect our inten- 
tions toward them when they see the outcome of our professions 
to Puerto Rico? Whatever settlement is attempted of the Cuban 
question can not fail to be embarrassed by this treatment of the 
neighbor island. Is it not for our interest to allay Cuban suspi- 
ciort and to give every opportunity for the rise of a desire for 
annexation to the United States?” 


[March 3, 1900 


DRUNKENNESS IN MANILA. 


EGRET is expressed by several papers for the state of 
affairs pictured in a number of reports from the Philip- 
pines, which seem to agree that there is an immense amount of 
drunkenness among the Americans there. President Schurman, 
of the Philippine Commission, it will be remembered, said pub- 
licly soon after his return to this country: “I regret that Ameri- 
cans have been allowed to establish saloons in the Philippines, 
for the Filipinos are a temperate people, and the sight of an in- 
toxicated American disgusts them. Nothing has done so much 
damage to the reputation of the American people asthis.” Capt. 
Frank M. Wells, chaplain of the First Regiment of Tennessee 
volunteers, who describes himself as ‘‘an Administration man 
clear through,” said in an address in Washington, February 11, 
that before the American troops entered Manila there were only 
three saloons in the city, and that in each only “soft drinks” 
were sold; but that now there are four hundred saloons, selling 
whisky. And the drunkenness seemed to be as bad afloat as 
ashore. He said: 


‘*While on board one of the transports to Cebu, I found that 
liquor-selling was the same as on the other transports. I tried 
to have it stopped, but failed. I took special care of the men 
in my regiment, with the determination that if I could not save 
their souls, I would at least get-them to hell sober. I never saw 
so much liquor on a Mississippi steamboat, and I have traveled 
on a good many, as I sawon the transport Sheridan the last 
three days we were in Cebu.” 


Similar testimony was given a few weeks ago by Lieut. E. 
Hearne of the Fifty-first Iowa volunteers, who had just returned 
from Manila. In an address in New York City he said: 


“The Filipinos, while pagans and semi-civilized, are moral and 
sober. They first learn of Christianity from the profane sailor, 
and when they see immense numbers of drunken, profane, and 
immoral soldiers representing this country, they have little re- 
pect for the religion they profess. ‘If that is yourreligion,’ they 
say, ‘we prefer our own.’ The soldier, when associated with 
others, loses his identity. Then his savage and lower nature 
displays itself. This is particularly true of the soldier in the 
Philippines, idle under a tropical sun. He loses all his religion. 
It is our duty first to send out Christian soldiers if we expect to 
make any sort of impression on the people there.” 


Mr. W. B. Miller, who has charge of the army and navy work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, said in an address at 
the same meeting: 

“So great was the effect of the drunkenness and irreverence of 
the American soldier in the Philippines that one man, writing to 
me from Manila, said that two missionaries gave up their work 
among the natives and went to work on the army. They real- 
ized the uselessness of their work when there was an immoral 
and drunken army representing this country on hand. One 
drunken soldier can do more evil than two missionaries can undo. 
The sending of whisky and questionable things to Manila is not 
a badge of honor for this country.” 


The latest report from Manilaon this phase of expansion comes 
from Mr. H. Irving Hancock, Manila correspondent of Les//e’s 
Weekly, who says: 

“Of all the problems that confront us in the reconstruction of 
the Philippines the gravest and wickedest is one of our own im- 
portation. The Manila saloons, taken collectively, are the worst 
possible kind of a blot on Uncle Sam’s fair name. The city’s 
air reeks with the odors of the worst of English liquors. And all 
this has come to pass since the 13th of August, 1898! . . . To- 
day there is no thoroughfare of length in Manila that has not its 
long line of saloons. The street-cars carry flaunting advertise- 
ments of this brand of whisky and that kind of gin. The local 
papers derive their main revenue from the displayed advertise- 
ments of firms and companies eager for their share of Manila’s 
drink-money. The city presents to the newcomer a saturnalia 
of alcoholism. ate 

“I do not mean this as a tirade against all saloons. It is only 
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a much-needed protest against the worst features of the American 
saloon that have crept into Manila arm in arm with our boasted 
progress. There is nowhere in the world such an excessive 
amount of drinking, fer capita, as among the few thousand 
Americans at present living in Manila. Nor does this mean that 
we have sent the worst dregs of Americanism there. Far from 
it; some of the best American blood is represented in Manila. 
There are men of brains and attainment there, who would nobly 
hold up our name, were it not for the saloon at every step. Gam- 
blers and depraved women—in both classes the very dregs of this 
and other countries—have followed, and work hand in hand with 
their natural ally. These people are fast teaching the natives 
the depths of Caucasian wickedness, and the natives imagine it 
is Americanism. ...... 

“Chairman Schurman of the Philippine Commission voices his 
regret that the American saloon was ever permitted to make its 
advent in Manila. Well may he regret it, as may every other 
American, too, who has been in Manila during the past year. It 
is a great mistake tosuppose that every officer, soldier, and sailor 
in the Philippines is drinking to excess, but some of them do, and 
the same is true of a great percentage of the civilians. The 
native is not discriminating, and attributes this vice to all Ameri- 
cans. If saloons were carefully and honestly restricted in num- 
ber, and put under the rigid regulations that decency requires, 
this shame of Uncle Sam would quickly vanish. It is the glaring 
opportunity for drunkenness that does so much harm. 


“So far as my observation went, I found that the military au- 


thorities of Manila were not on record as having done anything 
to abate this crying disgrace. Indeed, one American officer, 
fairly high in the councils at the palace, is the putative head of 
the concern that is doing the most to encourage and supply the 
thirst of Manila. We tried to civilize the Indian, and inciden- 
tally wiped him off the earth by permitting disreputable white 
traders to supply him with ardent liquors. Are we to repeat this 
disgrace tenfold, as we at present seem fair to do, in the Philip- 
pines?” 


A Crime Against a People.—‘‘ The American soldiers, how- 
ever, might drink themselves into death or idiocy, and it would 
be of less ultimate consequence than the simple fact of the intro- 
duction of the liquor traffic into the Philippine Islands. In one 
respect, at least, the civilization of the Filipinos was superior to 
our own, and that was in the use of intoxicating drinks. All 
travelers have testified to their temperateness and their very 
slight use of intoxicants. Our first step has been to flood their 
towns and cities with whisky and thus break down a conspicuous 
native virtue. For this liquor curse must remain in the Philip- 
pines long after the bulk of the American army has been with- 
drawn. It is the experience in all tropical countries that the 
whisky habit, once it secures a foothold, is difficult to extirpate. 
Whisky is a great decimator of tropical populations. 

“The seriousness of the crime thus committed must be con- 
fessed by the Government itself, since, in its view, the Filipinos 
must be regarded as children. What would the world think of a 
nation that deliberately or heedlessly led millions of children 
into the liquor habit for the sake of profit? It is certainly re- 
markable that the Government, while regarding the Filipinos as 
children in their political capacity to govern themselves, should 
regard them as thoroughly mature in their capacity to govern 
their physical appetites. The Government has been extremely 
solicitous not to grant the Filipinos self-rule in political affairs, 
yet it has left them the prey of American rumsellers in social 
affairs. 

‘“‘One does not need to be a prohibitionist in the United States 
to believe that the sudden and unrestrained introduction of the 
liquor traffic into a country where it had never before existed was 
a crime against heaven and earth. ‘The traffic could have been 
forbidden at the outset by one man; it could be forbidden to-day 
by one man, because the whole archipelago is under martial law.” 
—The Springfield Republican. 

Abstinence as a Business Rule in the Army.—‘ Here would 
seem to be a case illustrating the desirability of inaugurating in 
the American army a rule such as is now enforced by railway 
managers and by other employers upon all employees on whose 
mental or nervous condition may depend the lives of many 
others, the correct working of valuable machinery, and the safety 
of costly investment. That rule requires of every man, occupy- 
ing any position thus important in its relations to others, absolute 
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abstinence from intoxicating liquors. No railroad will now em- 
ploy an engineer, a conductor, brakeman, signal-man,or switch- 
tender who is known to use intoxicants. The managers do not 
pretend to raise a ‘moral issue’ in the case, or to question any- 
body’s ‘personal liberty.’ But, simply as a matter of business, 
they refuse to employ a drinker, no matter how moderate. So 
it is with the managers of many other industrial enterprises. 

“The position of our American soldiers in the Philippines, 
Fuerto Rico, Cuba, and elsewhere is often one of considerable 
delicacy. In all those regions the American nation 1s ‘on trial’ 
in the minds of the natives; in some parts the American soldier 
is very nearly the only ‘sample’ of our civilization to be any- 
where seen by them. When he is seen drunk we are degraded 
in their estimation; when his drunkenness leads to misconduct 
toward native women, he may awaken resentments which years 
of effort may not suffice to allay—which, sufficiently multiplied, 
may rob the nation of the fruits of soldierly achievement and 
painstaking statesmanship. Why should not our Government 
protect the nation against such possibilities and dangers in the 
same way that the railroads protect themselves? Why should 
any portion of our army be permitted, through the indulgence of 
drinking habits, to involve the nation in risks so easily avoid- 
able? 

“Shall it be said that the total abstinence and orderly conduct 
that Kitchener enforced in his brilliant Sudanese campaigns are 
impossible of attainment among American troops? Not a drop 
of liquor was allowed to accompany Kitchener’s expedition, for 
either officers or men, unless it may have been some small quan- 
tity among the medical stores. Why should any American sol- 
diers (no matter how few) be permitted to make spectacles of 
themselves, imperiling the dignity of our Government and our 
peaceful relations with those among whom they are stationed? 
Why allow a comparison to be made between a drunken Ameri- 
can ‘Christian’ and a temperate Mohammedan? The large ma- 
jority of our soldier boys abroad are, we are proud to believe, 
temperate and well behaved. Why allow this majority to be 
disgraced by a few associates?”— 7he St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


CANDIDLY, the only genuine good Indian is the Indian without any pine 
land.—Puck. 

THE British are intoxicated with joy 
— The Philadelphia Ledg vr. 


MR. CARNEGIE shouid see if Mr. Frick would not compromise and accept 
a library instead.—7he Chicago Record. 
He or - 


NO wonder Andrew Carnegie thinks poverty is a blessing. 
is never sued for $21,000,000.— 7he Chicago Times- Herald. 


; they have taken so many laagers. 


GENERAL OTIS does not mean to be outdone by * 
tivity all along the line.— 7he Boston Transcript. 


Bobs.”’ 


A poor man 


IF the trusts persist in their waywardness Chicago will hold another con- 
ference, and how will they like that ?>—7ve Chicago Record. 

MERELY to show his friendship for us John Bull will agree to use an 
isthmian canal if we will build it.—7he Omaha World-Herald. 


MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, the new president of the Woman Suffrage 
Association, will have plenty of work to do in converting the doubting 
Thomases.— 7he St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 
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ANTI-TRUST SPEECHES DULY PLACED ON FILE, 
—The Chicago News. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


IS THE CLASSICAL DRAMA IMMORAL? 


N many Christian circles there has been, and still is, a strong 
antipathy to the theater and all its belongings; but an ex- 
ception has generally been made in favor of the classical drama 
and opera, on the ground that these were not objectionable from 


.a moral point of view, as are the great majority of modern plays. 


But even this exception is not accepted by many teachers in the 
church; and in the Lutheraner (St. Louis), the official organ 
of the Lutheran synod of Missouri and other States, said to 
be the largest single ecclesiastical division in America, Prof. 
A. Graebner, of the Concordia Theological Seminary, in the 
course of a lengthy discussion on the modern theater, gives a 
surprisingly large, tho not complete, list of classical dramas and 
operas which either in their chief purpose or in the process of 
their development depict actions and describe scenes that he con- 
siders abhorrent to Christian morals. The list is as follows 


Mozart's “ Figaro ” depicts marital infidelity ; his “* Don Juan” 
describes the love adventures of a libertine; his “‘Cosi fan 
Tutte ” describes the infidelity of two betrothed ; and the “ Zauber- 
fléte” is a glorification of free-masonry. Beethoven's “ Fidelio” 
treats of infidelity in love; Weber's “Freischiitz” depicts im- 
moralities that can scarcely be described; his “Oberon” brings 
forward marital infidelity; and his “‘Euryanthe,” the attempted 
seduction of a bride. Flotow’s “ Martha” describes the amorous 
experiences of a woman in masquerade and of her female servant. 
Marschner’s “Hans Heiling” treats of the infidelity of a bride. 
Rossini’s “ Barber of Seville” is the story of an abduction ; Doni- 
zetti’s “‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” is the account of the deception 
of a betrothed woman and of suicide. ‘Lucretia Borgia” de- 
scribes the vengeance of an unmarried mother and a woman kill- 
ing others by giving them poison ; “La Favorita” depicts marital 
infidelity ; and “Don Pasquale” has practically the same theme. 
Bellini’s ‘‘La Sonnambula” treats of the infidelity of a young 
man who is betrothed; his ‘““Norma,” of marital infidelity. 
Herold’s “Zampa” depicts the vengeance of a woman who has 
been seduced. Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots” deals with marital in 
fidelity ; his *‘ Robert the Devil” 1s a tale of the love adventures 
of a young good-for-nothing; while the “Star of the North” is 
an account of infidelity in love. Halévy's — "is an ac- 
count of the infidelity of a betrothed man. uber's “ Fra Dia- 
volo” describes the love adventures of .a robber chief with a 
married woman ; his ‘‘Carlo Broschi” treats of the favorite theme 
of marital infidelity ; the “Stumme von Portici” depicts the ven- 
geance and suicide of a woman who had been seduced. Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘Faust” is the story of a deception; and Thomas's “ Mig- 
non” the story of the adventures of a coquette and a jealous man 
Bizet’s “Carmen” consists of the love adventures and murder of 
a tricky gypsy woman. Massenet’s “Manon” is the story of a 
mistress; his ‘‘Werther” describes a suicide resulting from ille- 
gitimate love. Verdi's “Otello” tells the story of forbidden love, 
of murder, and of suicide; his ‘‘Don Carlos” tells of unlawful 
love on the part of those who are wedded; his ‘“ Aida” describes 
jealousy and revenge; his ‘Masque Ball” treats of a somewhat 
similar theme; his ‘ Rigoletto” is the love story of a libertine 
and a murder; while the “Elvira” describes the infidelity of a 
betrothed man and his suicide. Ponchicelli’s ‘La Gioconda ” is 
the story of broken marriage vows, and of suicide. Puccini's 
“Le Villi” describes the infidelity of a young man who is be- 
trothed; while “Manon Lescaut” contains the adventures of a 
low woman. Leoncavallo’s “ Pagliacci” is an account of illegiti- 
mate love and a double murder resulting from vengeance and 
jealousy. Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” is the story of an 
illegitimate affection of those who are wedded. Becker’s “ Praise 
of Women” is the narration of the vengeance of a seduced gypsy 
woman. In Lortzing’s ‘“ Wildschiitz” a bridegroom sells his 
bride to a married profligate; and his “Undine” tells the story 
of illegitimate love in married life. Goldmark’s ‘Queen of 
Sheba” is a tale of infidelity of the married; and his ‘ Merlin” 
brings forth the story of the love adventures of a very son of 
Satan. Meyer-Helmund, in his “ Love’s Battle,” tells the story of 
infidelity, jealousy, and suicide; Forster, in his ‘‘ Lorle,” depicts 
broken marriage vows; Gramann, in his “ Melusine,” treats of 
the same theme, and in his “Irrlicht ” describes illegitimate love ; 
Rubinstein, in his ‘Il Demonio,” describes the love adventures 
of the devil with a woman; and Richard Wagner, in his “ Flying 
Dutchman,” treats of forbidden love; in his ‘“ Tannhduser,” of 
infidelity and unchaste things; in his “ Parsifal” he describes 
the temptation to an unchaste career, and in his ‘“ Walkiire” 
treats of marital infidelity and incest. 


Need this list of “classical” pieces, objectionable in part or 
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throughout, be enlarged? asks the professor. And he answers 
substantially as follows : 


This could easily be done. But we wish here to draw attention 
to the fact that a large percentage of the masterpieces of the 
great dramatists are also of this character, and it is noteworthy 
that just those productions of the great masters that are the most 
objectionable morally are the most popular on the stage at pres- 
ent. This is true of Schiller’s “‘Kabale und Liebe” and his 
“Robbers”; of Shakespeare's ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” his 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and others. In fact, attempts that have 
been made to produce only plays morally pure on the stage have 
signally failed. Edwin Booth made such an attempt, and only 
gave it up when his means were exhausted. There are unobjec- 
tionable plays, dramas, and operas; but these are the rare excep- 
tions. In general, the tendency of the theater, even in its classi- 
cal productions, is antagonistic to Christianity and inconsistent 
with high Christian ethical ideals. It is wise to follow the advice 
given by Dumas, himself the author of the favorite but not un- 
objectionable ‘‘Camille,” to a friend, in these words: ‘‘ You do 
not take your daughter to hear my play. You are right, and 
permit me to add in general, never take your daughter to the 
theater. Not only the play but the place itself is immoral.”— 
Translation made for Tue Lirerary DIGEstT. 


FUTURE OF GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


spite of large houses. it is reported that there has been a 
very noticeable falling-off—amounting almost to apathy—in 
the interest which the audiences at the grand opera in New York 
have manifested toward the music and the acting. Various ex- 
planations are given. It is said that the supply of great singers 
is exhausted; that new works, better mounting, and more fre 
quent rehearsals are required if opera is to maintain its proud 
position in the American metropolis) The New York musical 
correspondent of the Boston 7ranscrip¢t (January 31) thus writes 


“It is doubtful if at any time since grand opera became a rec- 
ognized part of New York's social and musical life so little inter- 
est has been shown by the spectators in what was going on in 
frontof them. It has always been characteristic that the major- 
ity of patrons of the opera have paid little attention to the operas 
themselves. but this vear they pay little heed to their beloved 
stars. The writer. who has attended every performance since 
the season began, can recall only a very few times when there 
has been an outbreak of real. spontaneous, and enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Now and then when Alvarez succeeded in hitting a top 
note on the key the stalls and boxes rustled with grateful ap- 
proval, The final trioof ‘Faust’ when Calvé sings it still rouses 
the audience to loud applause, and Sembrich occasionally is re 
warded with a genuine recall: but these times so dear to the 
heart of the singer are few and far between, and for the most 
part we have been treated continuously to the tather undignified 
spectacle of a string of artists walking in front of the curtain in 
response to a call which would have made their humbler brother 
in a continuous performance hesitate to do his second act for 
which he had been paid. 


“The season began unpropitiously. Mr. Grau, after his wan- , 


derings up and down the country, brought back with him a dis- 
abled company. Van Dyck was not able to sing for several 
weeks; Saléza has attempted to sing but twice and has again 
retired to nurse his throat: Ternina was able to sing only on last 
Saturday, and many of the plans that had been made were of 
necessity given up. But all of this illness did not prevent the 
management from doing the operas undertaken in fairly good 
style. The loss of the tenors was severely felt because Alvarez 
has fallen decidedly flat and Saléza was needed all the more ; 
and Van Dyck was wanted for German opera, since Dippel. the 
only other German tenor, has been overworked in the West and $ 
needed a rest; moreover, he has to sing in French and Italian 
now as well as in German.” 


The present method of mounting most of the operas, says tlic 


writer, is obsolete, and with few exceptions the scenery and cos- 
tumes are shabby, incorrect, and tawdry. This must be 1m 
proved, and new operas, works of the young Italians and of the 
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younger Frenchmen like Bruneau, De Lara, Goldmark, and 
Block, must be introduced to “vary the eternal grind of * Faust,’ 
‘Romeo,’ Lohengrin,’ ‘ Tannhduser,’ and Die Walkiire.’ 


” 





‘**HARMONIC” LITERATURE. 


R. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, JR., has a new and startling 
proposition to propound, which, if accepted, would revo 
lutionize our present literary forms. Whether Mr. Choate wishes 
to be taken seriously or not, is not quite determinable ; he cer- 


tainly maintains a commendable gravity of expression during | 


the process of outlining his views. His proposal is for a new form 
of visual writing based on a broadening of the mental and visual 
focus, similar to that which is used in musical compositions. 
The mind is not to be concentrated on any one word, but is 
simultaneously to grasp and blend the meaning of several words 
as they lie together, one above the other, somewhat as the notes 
onascore. They are to be photographed, as it were, in a sort of 
flashlight mechanism. Mr. Choate thus explains (in 7he Nine- 
teenth Century, February) : 


“ Every one—except a few inhuman marvels of concentration 
—must occasionally, in the course of his ordinary reading, find 
himself staring vaguely at the page that he has just traversed, 
with a sudden realization that not a word of it has penetrated 
deeper than the back of his eye. In this state of mind most peo- 
ple must have noticed onecurious effect. At times, asthe reader 
sits looking blankly at the printed lines, something written there 
—his own name, some familiar catchword, a suggestive adjective. 
or what not—has suddenly flashed home to his consciousness, 
and he has then found himself quite unable to say in what part 
of the page it lay. His wandering attention seems to have left 
eye and mind tocused broadly on the page instead of accurately 
upon a point; with the result that everything there has escaped 
him save the one word which by its associations had power to 
pierce the haze of vagueness that surrounded his mind. 

“This 1s. of course, a very amuiliar occurrence indeed, but there 
is another of a closely related kind, which, tho it seems thus far 
to have escaped description, 1s, 1 believe, by no means rare. 
Occasionally when reading matter which was rather of weight 
than of interest, and especially passages where the author’s de- 
scriptive zeal outran discretion, 1 have been startled to find my 
fading attention suddenly recalled by the unexpected flashing on 
my mind of avivid impression. When this happens, the passage 
itself on rereading generally gives noclew to the source of the 
picture. The language seems usually as stiff and colorless as 
before, the choice of words as conventional and inaccurate, yet 
something in it has managed to set the imagination to work as 
vigorously as if it had been a literary masterpiece. I should like 
the reader to try to reach a similar result by experiment; but 
just as in teaching the young idea to whistle, the mere sound of 
the words ‘prepare to pucker’ make the act impossible, so the 
wish to receive one of these‘ flashes’ would be sure to fix the 
attention too closely to leave room for any such effect.” 


Mr. Choate compares the progress of written music and of ht- 
erature as follows: 


“People in general, it seems to me, have never fully appre- 
ciated the wonders of mental gymnastics to which even ordinary 
musicians have attained, and one of these marvels—score-reading 
—seems to prove conclusively that the capacity of man in this 
direction is almost without limit. In any large city to-day you 
may find men who can sit at a piano before an orchestral score 
of perhaps thirty lines, which they have neither seen nor heard, 
and play you a fair version of it at full speed. Now these thirty 
lines, spread as they are over a long page, are written in five 
different clefs, which have to be reduced, in the player’s mind. 
to acommon medium; and six or seven of the parts are those of 
‘transposing instruments,’ which represent sounds above or be- 
low the written note. The music may be rapid and complicated 
to the limits of perception, yet the whole will not only be grasped 
instantaneously, but be arranged jor piano on the way from the 
player’s eyes to his fingers. . srreate 

“The development of harmonic music throws light upon the 
way in which such an art might well unfold. For the purposes 
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of the comparison, harmonized music may be taken to have 
begun with the embellishment of a simple melody by a second 
tone sounded now and then when it pleased the player. As the 
taste for the new sound grew upon people, more accompanying 
tones were gradually added, and the time between the appearance 
of one harmony and the next was thus shortened. It then oc- 
curred to some one to fill up these intervals of silence 1n the ac- 
companying voice by connecting’ the subsidiary tones into a con- 
tinuous melody. This, however crude and incomplete, was real 
counterpoint ; and from such beginnings that artistic science un- 
folded by processes obvious enough. Let us suppose now that 
we begin with what we may call the literary equivalent of a sim- 
ple melody, say an ordinary narrative. In view of the power 
displayed in music, it seems certain that by grouping the adjec- 
tives and other qualifying words above and below the words 
qualified—as it were in a chord—each group could be seized as a 
whole by the reader’s eye and mind together. If, then, it were 
found that the effect was unusually vivid, or approached that of 
the ‘flashes’ I have described, the subsidiary upper and lower 
lines of qualifying words would become fuller and fuller, more 
and more complete. Then it would appear that, here and there, 
the subsidiary lines would, by the insertion of a word or two, 
show a complete phrase, and from that point to the connection of 
these subsidiary lines into continuous accompanying voices would 
be only astep. We should find our main story accompanied by 
one or two lines of distinct, self-contained, explanatory, or deco- 
rative sentences—true literary counterpoint—and the possibilities 
of this, inconceivable tho it be, are dazzling enough to be worth 
consideration 

“All this, of course, is ‘new and startling‘ to the point of ab- 
surdity, but that is because | have been @onsidering only its ulti- 
mate results. In essence, and from a practical standpoint, my 
suggestion is simply that of a new method of printing literary 
work; a mere device of typography. In the beginning, its sole 
effect would be to rid the main thread of the narrative of every 
superfluous word, and at the same time render the author free to 
pile up adjectives, indulge in repetitions, and wander from his 
subject to his heart’s content. For generations, perhaps, it would 
serve only to make perfectly clear where lay the gist of the work ; 
but as time went on the eye would fall into the way of uncon- 
sciously picking up the accompanying words and phrases, as the 
musician’s eye became able to grasp the additional notes of a 
written chord. The art would find its initial impulse in the ex- 
traordinary conciseness and brevity of works written in the new 
torm; but, in the end, readers would gradually acquire a power 
of visualization like that ot the musicians, and harmonic litera- 
ture, as such, would really come into being.’ 


“The Absent-Minded Beggar”: A _ Protest.— 
From Graaff Reinet, Cape Colony, comes a protest against Mr. 
Kipling’s latest song of the British soldier. Mr. J. F. Comerford 
thus writes to 7he Saturday Review (January 20) 


Is 1t not time that some one should enter a protest against Kip- 
ling’scontinued degradation of the soldiers of the Queen? There 
is neither sense nor sentiment in the song. But the jingle of the 
phrase ‘absent-minded’ caught on tothe ‘ gin-nosed’’ muse of the 
rimester of the British army, and, tho it is in every sense absurd 
and inapplicable, was at once annexed and utilized. I confess 
that out here, just on the edge of the scene of action, the produc- 
tion jars cruelly on the nerves. Have we no better terms for our 
brave soldiers than these two, ‘absent-minded’ and ‘beggar’? 
Believe me that neither is the type of man we want out here at 
all. We want for the defense of British interests in South Africa 
neither ‘absent-minded’ people nor ‘beggars.’ But really this 
comes from the unlimited indulgence and license allowed by the 
critics and reviewers to this, to my mind, the most vulgar of all 
our modern rimesters. In his ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads’ he gives 
us the standards of morality and intelligence which, according to 
him (perhaps he knows). dominate the British army. He pur- 
sues Tommy into all his weaknesses and vices, and makes jin- 
gling rimes about them all. According to Kipling the British sol- 
dier is an insensate debauchee, a drunkard, and a mere human 
machine, to be moved about and destroyed at will by a govern- 
ment that treats him like ‘a little whipped dog.’ The picture is 
disgusting and disheartening did not many of us happily know 
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it to be utterly untrue. . . . There is not another nation in the 
world whose army has suffered so much from a vulgar rimester. 
Can we wonder that the Boers out here regard the whole British 
army as vitiated by disease as stated in the Boer letter addressed 
to The Times? that owing to their debauchery and drunkenness 
they are a foe that can not withstand the rigors of a campaign 
that the Bible-reading Dutchmen’s superior moral stamina can 
easily face? I do not speak of the officers of the British army. 
It is evident that Kipling eliminated them from his idea of 
‘Tommy Atkins’ in his original writings; but Iam greatly sur- 
prised that the protests and repudiations on the part of military 
men have not been very much more numerous than they have 
been. But to my mind the worst feature of Kipling’s muse is 
the astounding way in which he not only exploits the worst slips 
and falls of the soldier from the moral code, but actually at- 
tempts to excuse, nay, to glorify them.” 





“FECONDITE” AND THE “KREUTZER 
SONATA”: A CONTRAST. 


HE singular contrast presented by Zola’s latest story, ‘ Feé- 

condité,” to Count Tolstoy’s famous tale of a few years ago 

is emphasized by Miss Hannah Lynch, an English novelist and 

critic. Zola’s teaching, to which he returns again and again, is 
represented in the following passage : 


‘Resist, subdue. In order to resist and subdue, increase and 
multiply. Inthe immortality of your stock, forget or accept the 
transcience of your souls. Worship life; give life; life in all its 
forms. Be the parents of numerous children; make also two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. Enlarge your 
hearts ; enlarge your families ; enlarge the sphere of your action. 
Have children, but not as the poor man who lets his offspring 
wither and blight in the gutter. Have children, and work to 
breed them fortunately in that large, free adventurous, strong- 
willed, and strong-fibered liberty, which already, distinct on the 
horizon, is the ideal of to-morrow.” 


With this, says Miss Lynch(who writes in 7he Fortnightly 
Review, January), contrast the following from Tolstoy’s “ Kreutz- 
er Sonata,” in which he alludes to the ideas of love which the 
poets and romancers of all ages have taught us to reverence . 


“What is peculiarly revolting about all this (the bickerings 
and hostilities of early married life) 1s that whereas, in theory, 
love is described as an ideal state, a sublime sentiment, in prac- 
tise it is a thing which can not be mentioned or called to mind 
without a feeling of disgust. It was not without cause that 
nature made it so. But if it be revolting, let it be proclaimed so 
without any disguise. Instead of that, however, people go about 
preaching and teaching that it is something splendid and sub- 
lime.” 


And in speaking of woman's sexual servitude to man, he says 
bitterly : 


“In the face of this, they prate about freedom, about woman's 
rights. Why, the cannibals might just as well boast that they 
were solicitous for the rights and liberty of the prisoners of war 
whom they feed and fatten for food.” 


On still another point Zola and Tolstoy are at the antipodes of 
human sentiment. The one delightful feature of ‘ Fécondité,” 
as Miss Lynch points out, is the upwelling joy which M. Zola 
takes in children. Says Miss Lynch: 


“Could anything be more pure and charming than such a little 
picture of family life as this? Marianne is in bed, and a knock- 
ing against the wail is heard. 


’ 


“Ah, the scamps,” cried Mathieu gaily. ‘‘They’re awake. 
Well, well, it’s Sunday, so let them come.” 

‘In the next room for the past minute there was quite a noise 
of an aviary humming. You could hear a chatter, a shrill twit- 
ter, broken by cascades of laughter. Then there were dull thuds, 
no doubt pillows and bolsters flying, while two little fists contin- 
ued to drum against the wall. 

‘“Yes, yes,” said the mother, smiling and uneasy; “tell them 
to come in, they’ll break everything.” 

‘The father in turn rapped loudly. This, on the other side of 
the wall, was the signal for an explosion of victory, shrieks of 
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triumphant joy. And the father had barely time to open the 
door when in the passage was heard a patter and arush. There 
was all the flock, and it was a magnificent invasion. The four 
were in their long nightdresses, which fell to their little naked 
feet, and they trotted and they laughed. Their soft brown hair 
flying, their visages so rosy, their eyes shining with such a can- 
did joy that they shed light around. Ambroise, tho he was the 
second-born, hardly five, walked first, being the most enterpri- 
sing, the boldest. Behind came the twins, Blaise and Denis, proud 
of their seven years, more thoughtful, above all the second, who 
was teaching the others to read, whereas the first, always timid, 
somewhat of a coward, remained the dreamer of the band. And 
each held a hand of Mlle. Rose, as lovely as a little angel, drag- 
ging her now to the right, now to the left,. in the midst of shouts 
of laughter, but whose two years and two months held their own 
gallantly, and stood afoot. 

‘“Ah, you know, mamma,” cried Ambroise, “I’m not warm, 
not a bit. Make a wee place for me.” 

‘With a bound he sprang upon the bed and dived under the 
quilt, shivering up against his mother, so that only the little 
laughing head, with its fine curly hair, could be seen. At this 
sight the twins uttered a loud war-cry and, springing up in turn, 
invaded the besieged town. 

‘““Make room for me; make a wee little place, mamma! There 
at your back, mamma, near your shoulder.” 

‘Only Rose remained on the floor, beside herself, furious. In 
vain did she attempt the assault ; she inevitably fell down. “And 
me, mamma; and me,” she cried. 

‘The father had to help her as she crawled up and balanced 
herself with her two fists, and the mother caught her in her arms, 
and it was she who had the best place. At first the father trem- 
bled, fearing this band of invading conquerors would hurt their 
poor mamma. But she reassured him, laughing loudly with 
them. No, no; they would not hurt her; they only brought her 
happy caresses. And he stood marveling, so amusing, of such a 
gay and adorable beauty was the picture. Ah, the beautiful and 
goodly Mother Gigonge, as she laughingly called herself at times, 
with Rose on her breast, Ambroise half hidden against her side, 
Blaise and Denis behind her shoulders! It was quite a brood, 
little pink beaks lifted on all sides, soft ruffled hair like feathers, 
while she herself, with the whiteness and freshness of milk, tri- 
umphed gloriously in her fecundity, vibrant with the life she was 
ready to bestow again.’ 


“Such a picture as that, written with such genuine enthusiasm 
and conviction, is enough to make the gruffest old bachelor in 
love with marriage. It is all laughter and sunshine; little pink 
faces and fluffy soft hair and pattering feet, and shrill cries of 
joy about an enchanted mother, with, for spectator, an enrap- 
tured father, in the early morning light. There is nothing com- 
mon or sordid about the intimate scene, still less is it overdrawn 
or idealized. It is as pure and as lovely as dew, as fragrant as 
honeysuckle, as sweet-toned as the lilt of water or the song of 
birds. Itis just an exquisite idyll, in which mere life and mother- 
hood are revealed to us with freshness and charm. Turn now 
to Tolstoy upon the same subject. Joy in children is a joy he 
does not understand. 


‘Consider what lying goes on concerning children [he writes 
in the “Kreutzer Sonata”]. Children are a blessing from God 
—children are a joy. Now all this is a lie. Children are a tor- 
ment, and nothing more. . . . Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, that is, when in thriving health, children are a torment ; 
but when they fall ill, life is positively not worth living, it is 
simply a hell on earth. ... . Word would suddenly be brought 
that Vasa was taken sick, that Mary had a bowel complaint, that 
a rash had broken out on Andy’s body or face, and from that 
moment began our martyrdom anew. ‘To what part of the city 
should we rush off, which doctor should we send for, in what 
room should we isolate the sick child? And then began the end- 
less series of injections, measurings of temperatures, mixtures, 
potions, and doctors. And before this came to an end, something 
else would crop up unexpectedly, and so on withoutend. As I 
said before, it was one continual escape from fancied and from 
real dangers. And the same thing goes on still in the majority 
of families. In our family it was painfully palpable. My wife 
loved her children dearly, and was credulous; so that the pres- 
ence of children, far from contributing to better our life, only 
poisoned it. Moreover, the children were for us a new pretext 
for quarreling. Each of us specially favored one child, which 
was our pet instrument in the quarrel . . . and, as they grew up, 
they gradually became our allies, whom we sought to enlist on 
our side by every means at our disposal.’ 


“This is a picture of fatherhood as bitter and somber as Zola’s 
is radiant and fervent. The hesitating bachelor lured to con- 
sider favorably the thought of marriage by the latter’s sunny 
page, is here invited to hug his celibacy asa blessing. All that 
Zola admires in marriage with extravagant passion Tolstoy con 
demns, but while the latter degrades marriage with his ascetic 
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contempt, Zola bestializes it with pagan devotion. 1 do not use 
the word ‘ bestialize’ with the conventional implication’ I mean 
that Zola reduces man and woman to the mere state of animal. 
He eliminates mind and soul; heart with him is interpreted as 
health ; and virtue is the continuous production of the species.” 





THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


HE notable advance of higher education in America during 
the past thirty years—as especially shown in the great 
growth of the elective system and the establishment of faculties 
of graduate study—suggests the thought that great changes are 
to be looked for in the future. Prof. Clement L. Smith, dean of 
the faculty of arts and sciences at Harvard, believes that one of 
the next advances in collegiate education will be the abridgment 
of the undergraduate course to three years. In Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly (February), he says: 


“It is to be observed, in the first place, that the question of a 
three-years’ course is not now, as it might have been perhaps 
thirty years ago, a question of turning the student away at the 
end of three years, with no place to go to for further study—as he 
actually was turned away, in those days, at the end of four years. 
If there was danger of any such result then, there is surely no 
such danger now. The growth of the graduate school has famil- 
iarized every college student with the fact that the bachelor’s 
degree is really, as it is called, only the first degree in arts, and 
not, as we used to regard it, the crown of a liberal education ; 
and if he desires to carry his studies beyond that point, even with 
no thought of devoting his life to any particular field of learning, 
the way stands open for him. And this would be true, should 
the three-years’ course be adopted, not’ only of the universities, 
with their fully organized graduate schools, but of the indepen- 
dent colleges, which are far more numerous, and are perhaps the 
most important factor in this problem. It would not be difficult 
for at least the best of these to provide instruction for a year or 
two beyond a three-years’ baccalaureate course; and there 1s 
ground for confidence that the number of those who took such an 
extended course would be considerable.” 


The college must be ‘‘a place of freedom with responsibility,” 
says Professor Smith, and the old question of classics versus 
modern learning will be decided by the student himself in ac- 
cordance with his own mental needs and tastes. 





One Art for All the World.—M. Jean Frangois Raffaelli, 
a French artist of note, believes that the endeavors to foster 
national and provincial schools of art is a mistake, and that in- 
ternationalism is to be the ideal of future art, as many believe it 
is to be also of the social organism and of religion. He says 
(Philadelphia 77mes, February 4) : 


“If we look back on the history of the past centuries, we shall 
see that every nation has had, in its turn, a national art. But 
the nations were separated by long distances. I would have 
laughed much if I had been told, some twenty years ago, that I 
would consent to cross the ocean and come to America in order 
to act as a member of the jury in Pittsburg, and I would have 
hastened to consult the map about the situation of the city. To- 
day, on the contrary, by the numerous and rapid means of com- 
munication the distances are annihilated or greatly reduced. 
And since there are no more distances, or scarcely any, this art, 
which the ancient nations transmitted to each other like a sacred 
relic, has no longer any reason for being national; it ought to be 
international and to belong, as the sacred mark of civilization, to 
all civilized nations. I repeat it. This is the idea which I came 
to salute among you. Indeed, when I was asked 1n this country : 
‘Is there an American art?’ I answered: ‘There is no American 
art any more than there is at present a French art. There is the 
Art, that is all.’ 

“It was for the Americans, a nation cosmopolitan as no other 
is, to defend this idea of the universal art. And by this idea of 
a universal art artists may become the champions of the alliance 
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of all the civilized nations. A noble mission indeed which they 
should receive every encouragement to worthily fulfil. 

“Let us congratulate one another in this idea. There is only 
one art in the world, as there is onlyone God. There is only one 
art. as there is only one ideal among civilized people. There is 
only one art, as there is only one brain in a head; as there is only 
one heart in a body; as there is only one soul in every one of us.” 





A Literary Eremite.—M. Huysmans, the novelist, is to 
join the Benedictine Order on March 19. “On that date,” he 
says, “I shall puton the clothes of an oblate, and shall thus have 
mounted the first step of the celestial ladder.” The London 
Academy thus comments on the announcement’ 


“We note, however, that M. Huysmans does not intend to put 
off the clothes of a novelist. As an oblate, indeed, M. Huysmans 
will not have to wear the dress of the order at all times, nor will 
he live within the walls of the monastery. He will reside in his 
own house at Ligugé, and one of his first occupations will be to 
complete his biography of St. Lydwine of Schiedam, and his 
novel, ‘L’Oblat.’ Huysmans’s career has been a strange one. 
The routine of many years’ quill-driving at the Ministry of the 
Interior did not weaken his capacity for violent mental and spiri- 
tual experiences. In Za Bas Huysmans looked down into the 
fetid abyss of Parisian Satanism. Through pessimism, mysti- 
cism, Satanism, and what not, Huysmans reached Catholicism. 
It would be stupid and unjust to question the sincerity of Huys- 
man’s conversion, but one feels that his is a life that must be 
lived out before it can be understood.” 


NOTES. 


ONE of the literary events of the season in Paris is to be the choice ofa 
successor for Victor Cherbuliez in the Academy, and already the election 
bids fair to be a hotly contested one. Another coming event is the produc- 
sion of “L’Aiglon,” by Edmond Rostand, author of “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
Mme. Bernhardt is to impersonate Napoleon's son in this play, which is to 
be the chief dramatic attraction during the Exposition. 


IT is reported in all serisusness from France that a careful father lately 
wrote to Zola asking him as to the fitness of his new novel, “Fécondité,” 
for young ladies’ reading. In reply M. Zola wrote politely : “I don’t write 
for young ladies. I don't believe my books are good for brains still in the 
process of development. You are perfectly right to direct the children's 
reading, who owe to you obedience. Later on, when their life is more free, 
they will read what they want. This opinion may guide other parents who 
are perplexed by similar problems.” 


HAUPTMANN’S new play, “Schluck und Jauch,’’ written in the dialect of 
Silesia, was performed in Berlin a few days ago for the first time. Zhe 
Academy, London, describes the plot as ‘slight and fantastic—an elabora- 
tion of Lamb’s little chimney-sweep who found himself in a ducal bed.” 
Schluck “is invited to the castle, and is treated as if he werea prince. He 
succumbs to the dazzling illusion, but is finally sent back to his native 
fields with Jauch for his sweetheart, and a cottage and fields for his sup- 
port. The burlesque scenes and situations evolved are said to be distinctly 
comical.” 


A WRITER in 7he Pall Mali Gazette tells the following anecdote of the 
late Dr. Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury and father of Mr. E. F. Benson, 
the author of “‘Dodo.” “Just after ‘Dodo’ had taken the town by storm 
Archbishop Benson went down to Tunbridge School, of which he was visitor 
to preside ata special function. There was a large gathering, and the arch- 
bishop made a speech, in which he dwelt on the bygone customs of English 
public-school life, many of which, he said, ‘are now as extinct as the—— ’ 
Then he paused. It was not hard to divine the traditional simile which 
was on his tongue. A smile went round the room, spreading till it broke 
into a burst of laughter, in which the archbishop joined. The sentence 
was never finished.” 


THE death of the brilliant young war correspondent, Mr. G. W. Steevens, 
at Ladysmith, will be particularly regretted by those who have read his 
books, among which are included “The Land of the Delta,” “With the Con 
quering Turk,” “Egypt in 1898,” and “‘ With Kitchener to Khartum.” Zhe 
Commercial Advertiser, New York, says of him: “If not the duty, it has beon 
at least the invariable practise of the best war correspondents not to 
spare themselves peril of any kind, and they have taken their lives in their 
hands with as much bravery as the soldier himself. Apart from all the 
talk about censorship and the danger of allowing despatches to be sent off 
the field too soon, it must not be forgotten that the war correspondent not 
infrequently performs services in carrying despatches, and that on more 
than-one memorable occasion he has been useful to the general in command 
as well as tohis newspaper. Mr. Steevens’s work was exceptionally fine, 
showing a close and abundant observation and vivid descriptive power 
that remind one of Kipling. Whether in the Greco-Turkish war, with 
Kitchener in the Sudan, Lord Curzon in India, or General White at Lady- 
smith, his account of what he saw ranked high as descriptive literature." 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


IS MATHEMATICS THE BASIS OF ALL 
EDUCATION? 


HOSE persons who “never could understand mathematics ” 
and who have consequently left this study out of their 
educational scheme, will probably be indignant over the attitude 
of a French educator, M. A. Bertrand. In a forthcoming work 
ertitled “Studies in Democracy,” some advance chapters of which 
appear in the Revue Scientifique (January 13), M. Bertrand as- 
serts that a boy who is not apt in mathematics ought not to go 
beyond the primary school, because he who has no mathematical 
aptitude is simply a dunce. He maintains, however, that those 
who believe themselves to be without this faculty are generally 
mistaken, and that their belief is due to poorinstruction. Mathe- 
matics he believes to be the proper basis of all forms of knowl- 
edge, and he urges that its teaching be reformed so that every 
one will see and admit this fact. Says M. Bertrand: 

“The best minds hold that there are two studies essential in 
secondary education—languages and sciences; I should invert 
the terms, and hold that it is neither subversive nor revolution- 
ary to say ‘science and language.’ Now there is no scientific 
study without a mathematical introduction. This is, so to speak, 
the ground floor of the house. You despise the ground floor be- 
cause it is usually reserved for shops. ...... 

“He who is totally without the aptitude for mathematics that 
is requisite for the assimilation of elementary science, will proba- 
bly never be able to rise very high in intellectual work, and I 
could not with a good conscience advise him to take up secondary 
studies. . . . This may be considered somewhat brutal; but I 
stand by it. We are always talking of selection, but no one 
wants to submit to the conditions of all selection, which are the 
choice of the best and the rejection of the worthless. . . . The 
time is past when a professor of rhetoric could boast that he 
scarcely knew the four fundamental rules of arithmetic. We must 
accept the opinion of Leibnitz: ‘Without mathematics we can 
never penetrate into the depths of philosophy; without philoso- 
phy we can never penetrate the depths of mathematics; without 
the two, we can never get to the bottom of anything.’ 

‘But do not be discouraged ; it is not a question of transcen- 
dental mathematics in secondary education. When we meet 
learned, distinguished, even eminent men in their specialty, who 
assure us... that they have always had a deep aversion and 
a radical distaste for mathematics, we should always inquire 
whether they are quite sincere, and whether the fault does not 
lie with methods of instruction rather than with their own minds. 
Arago made a very sensible remark when he said: ‘People who 
have never studied geometry and algebra are always very much 
afraid of these big words; they make monsters out of them ; but 
these studies are much easier than grammar; the rules of gram- 
mar are a hundred times harder to understand and remember.’ ” 


The writer quotes from a recent work on the teaching of mathe- 
matics by C. A. Lasant (Paris, 1898) to fortify his position. The 
author concludes that mathematical notions are necessary to all, 
not only from the practical standpoint, but also from that of all 
science; and that every one of average intelligence can acquire 
these notions within certain limits. ‘‘Toask,” he says, “whether 
a child is apt at mathematics is equivalent to asking whether he 
is apt at reading and writing.” If we ask whether the child is 
able to become a mathematician, of course the answer would be 
different. It is not a question of training mathematicians. 
““Numbers,” it has been said, ‘‘govern the world.” In other 
words, says M. Bertrand, there are arithmetic and geometry 
everywhere, even in the domain of morals, which is a science of 
ratios or relations. In short, mathematical ideas regulate the 
rules and measures of all other things that we know and that we 
ever can know. A great English philosopher, Sir William Ham- 
ilton, M. Bertrand admits, entertained ideas quite opposed to 
those just set forth. He asserted that the exact sciences had no 
value as a mental discipline; that they distort the reasoning 
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powers, paralyze thought, and extinguish imagination. Hé 
sees nothing better in the physical sciences. John Stuart Mill 
answered him ‘thus: ‘I amastonished at the sterility of imagina- 
tion of a man who can see nothing admirable in the material uni- 
verse.” M. Bertrand thinks that such attacks as Hamilton's may 
be disregarded. He fears rather the prejudice of those who are 
too idle to inquire whether those prejudices rest on solid ground 
or not. Such people, he says, are the victims of false methods 
of teaching. An eminent mathematician recently declared that 
mathematical instruction in France is still the most difficult, the 
most pedantic, and the most fatiguing that it is possible to con- 
ceive of, and that the routine teaching of theology is nothing to 
it. He advises his fellow countrymen (and doubtless the advice 
may be heeded in other countries also) first to reform their 
methods of teaching mathematics, so that every person of average 
sense will be able to pursue the study with ease and profit and 
to see its importance ; and then to insist that it shall be made an 
essential feature of every scheme of secondary instruction.— 
Translation made for THe LITERARY DiGEst. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO A BILLIARD BALL. 


RECENT curious mishap to a billiard ball is interesting 

from the illustration that it gives of the internal structure 
of ivory. The ball in question was brought to the office of 7he 
Sctentific American, which thus describes and explains its con- 
dition : 


“At first sight one would naturally suppose that the perforated 
ball and snugly fitting plug were the work of some deft mechanic, 





CURIOUS MISHAP TO A BILLIARD BALL. 


for despite its taper and irregular section, the one fits the other 
so closely that it is difficult to detect the joint. As a matter of 
fact, however, the ‘trick’ was done, involuntarily, during a game 
of billiards, when this particular ball was struck heavily by an- 
other ball on the figure 13, with the result that the heart of the 
ivory was driven cleanly out, as shown in the illustration. 

“If a cross-section be taken of an ivory tusk, the center will 
contain a spot (the remains of the pulp) of darker color than the 
rest, and concentric with this will be noticed numerous circular 
contour lines, which are due to minute curved spaces known as 
‘interglobular spaces.’ In these spaces there is less of lime salts 
and more of organic matter than 
in the rest of the ivory. Hence 
the ivory in these rings is less 
dense and more likely to decay, 
and fossil tusks and tlie tusks of 
mammoths are frequently found 
to have separated into a central 
solid cone, with several super- 
posed hollow cones embracing 
it, as shown in our engraving. 

“This billiard ball had evi- 
dently been turned from the 
heart of the ivory, the axis of the 
tusk coinciding closely with the 
SECTION OF DISINTEGRATED MAM axia at the bail. The sharp blow 

MOTH TUSK, SHOWING NATURAL ™ust have been delivered fairly 

LINE OF SEPARATION, in a line with the axis of the 
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heart, and the piece which was driven out gave way at the cir- 
cular line of cleavage, marking the presence of the ‘interglobu- 
lar spaces’ above referred to.” 





SCIENCE AND SPIRITUALISM. 


A* no time has the attempt to explain certain well-known 

phenomena on the supposition that disembodied spirits of 
the dead can communicate with the living been accepted by 
scientific men, as a body. Yet from time to time individuals 
of high scientific reputation have announced their belief in 
this explanation or in something approximating it. For many 
years, the Society for Psychical Research has devoted itself to 
investigation of thisclassof phenomena. It hasnumbered among 
its ranks some eminent men of science ; yet the majority of scien- 
tific men have not only held aloof from it, but have denied that 
the results of its investigations can properly be called science. 
Spiritualism, however, has hitherto received scant confirmation 
at its hands, so that the announcement by one or two men of 
reputation that they have discovered a “medium ”—Mrs. Piper 
by name—in whom they have learned to place implicit trust, and 
whose performances will bear no other interpretation than that 
based on a practical admission of some of the claims of spiritual- 
ism, has caused a sensation. One of these men—Prof. James H. 
Hyslop, of Columbia University—read on February 13 before the 
New York Section of the society just mentioned a paper in which 
he explains the reasons for this belief. These are reported in 
The Evening Post (New York, February 14) as follows: 


“Professor Hyslop began with an explanation of the nature of 
the problem which presents itself to the investigator of Mrs. 
Piper’s phenomena. This is the question of personal identity 
after death, or the continuity of personal consciousness in an- 
other state of existence. It is not a problem regarding the gen- 
eral claims of ‘spiritualism,’ which comprehends a wide class of 
alleged phenomena that have no bearing whatsoever upon the 
primary matter at issue. 

“In regard to the question of fraud, Professor Hyslop main- 
tained that it was dismissed from consideration for all intelligent 
men ten years ago, and that suspicion persisted only in those 
who had not learned the facts. Those who choose to entertain it 
must make it good by specific facts and proofs or be thrown out 
of court, as Mrs. Piper has been relieved of all responsibility for 
the value of her phenomena, and no one can have ‘sittings’ with 
her except through the secretary of the society. Whenever any 
experiments of importance are conducted, Dr. Hodgson assumes 
the responsibility for secrecy in them.” 


After describing the precautions taken to prevent “ suggestion ” 
and the obtaining of information from the sitter, and to insure a 
correct and permanent record, the reporter goes on to say: 


“The facts inthe Piper phenomena at large consist of three 
kinds of ‘messages’; (1) Incidents in the ante-mortem life of 
the alleged communicator; (2) reflections, spiritual, moral, and 
medical advice, delivered inthe appropriate manner; (3) descrip- 
tion and philosophical accounts of the conditions of life in a 
transcendental world. Of these three types, only the first ap- 
pears in Professor Hyslop’s record. ‘These are specific incidents 
in the lives of six different ‘communicators.’ One of them pur- 
ported to be Professor Hyslop’s father, two of them uncles, one 
his cousin, one his brother, and one his sister. Their names 
were given correctly, and they represented correctly also the 
actually deceased relatives that they claimed to be. The one 
claiming to be his father gave in proof of his personal identity as 
many as seventy-five or one hundred incidents that have been 
proved to be facts of his experience before his death in 1896. . . . 
Many of the facts were unknown to the son until ascertained in 
the West from friends and relatives to be true. There were as 
many as twenty-five of these, excluding direct telepathy with the 
sitter’s mind. Five of the sittings were held in Professor 
Hyslop's behalf by Dr. Hodgson, while Professor Hyslop re- 
mained in New York, and all the facts then told were unknown 
to Dr. Hodgson, and perhaps one half of them unknown to Pro- 
fessor Hyslop also. The incidents given by all six of the ‘com- 
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municators’ number some 150 to 200, some of them requiring three 


months’ investigation to verify.” 


Discarding the hypothesis of fraud, Professor Hyslop concludes 
that only two explanations are possible—telepathy, or “ mind- 
reading,” and the persistence of individual consciousness after 
death. He holds that the former would in this case strain one’s 


credulity far more than the latter. He says 


“The selective character of the telepathy involved is beyond 
comprehension, unless we suppose it equal to the task of repro- 
ducing all the phenomena of personal identity and individual 
consciousness, precisely as we should expect them in a surviving 
spirit. If all the facts were known to the sitter, the case in favor 
of telepathy would be more plausible, tho it would still remain 
extremely puzzling to find the selectiveness in favor of personal 
identity so perfect as it is in the hundreds of persons that have 
visited Mrs. Piper. But when large numbers of the facts are 
wholly unknown to the sitter, the telepathy that can select almost 
infallibly the right facts from the right person among all living 
consciousness or memory is something for which there is no scien- 
tific analogy outside the phenomena in the Piper case, so far as 
yet authenticated scientifically.” 

Professor Hyslop challenges those who do not accept his con- 
clusions to adduce a more reasonable hypothesis than his. It is 
extremely unlikely that any scientific man, except those already 
within the bounds of the Psychical Research Society, will notice 
this challenge, for other members of the recognized learned bodies 
have given it to be understood that they do not consider the phe- 
nomena on which the psychical investigators are working as 
legitimate subject-matter for scientific research. So, right or 
wrong, the scientific journals have as yet furnished us with no 
comments for quotation. Some of the daily papers are not so ret- 
icent, altho most of them adopt the familiar tactics of ridicule 
in dealing with phenomena of this kind. The following from 
The Sun (New York, February 15) is a fair sample: 

“Inasmuch as these so-called communications with the other 
world have been going on now for fifty years, it is rather re- 
markable that the thousands of ‘spirits’ consulted have not by 
this time got along further than such childish methods of reveal- 
ing themselves. They have made no progress in the art since 
the days of the Fox sisters, and Mrs. Piper’s ‘communications’ 
to Professor Hyslop are even in the lowest plane of intelligence 
of any which we can recall. 

“Nothing in the whole volume of ‘spiritualistic’ revelations 
from the beginning is suggestive of an intelligence superior to 


mortal knowledge or which even approaches that of human, 


beings of average intellectual capacity. If Professor Hyslop’s 
‘spirit’ father could think of no more convincing way of identi- 
fying himself to his son than by making inquiries about his pen- 
knife, his broken fence, his delinquent taxes, his neighbor’s dog, 
and other matters of the sort, either the deceased gentleman has 
retrograded into childishness in the spiritual state or the son 
must have been humbugged by the ‘medium’ and her man- 
ager. ....6-. y 

‘““Of course, such witnesses can have no standing with sensible 
people. They are too dull and stupid to goon the witness-stand. 
The testimony which comes through the ‘mediums,’ instead of 
furnishing evidence of an intelligent personal existence beyond 
the grave, tends rather to convince anybody believing it that 
intelligence, as we know it, passes away at death. Mr. Hodgson, 
Mrs. Piper’s manager, is a clever fellow. Why does he not teach 
her to do better?” 

Leaving out the suggestions of fraud on the part of the society, 
the force of such a statement as this lies in its insistence on the 
triviality of the communications. In reply to this it is said that 
the object of the communications is personal identification, and 
that this may often be best accomplished by reference to facts 
and events of the most trivial character. Yet when this is ad- 
mitted, the question remains: When the identification is com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the sitter, as in this case, why can 
not the disembodied intelligence go farther? Is it because of 
lack of will or lack of ability? And why should there be lack of 
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either? Altogether, it will probably be agreed that there is room 
for much more investigation of this subject ; and, since the staid 
learned societies beg to be excused, most people will be glad to 


allow the psychical researches to continue. 


EFFECTS OF MODERN GUNPOWDER. 


E tes powders used by the British and the Boers in the present 

conflict in South Africa are not those familiar to our fathers. 
They are of strange chemical composition, and their effects are 
equally strange. Owing to these facts, the conditions of warfare 
have greatly altered and there have been a good many surprises. 
In an article in Z' ///ustration (Paris), M. Clément Casciani tells 
how the art of war 
has been revolu- 
tionized by the in- 
vention of these new 
forms of powder. 
He writes 

“The progress of 
ballistics has revo- 
lutionized the art of 
war. Our fathers, 
who fought with 
short-range guns 
which required some time to reload, were obliged to wait until 
the enemy was near them before using their arms, and as they 
could fire only a limited number of projectiles in a given time, it 
followed that a bold body of men could disperse a battalion with 
the bayonet, in spite of their fire. 
with arms in hand. 
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Napoleon's soldiers charged 


‘““Nowadays it is different; we kill our enemy without seeing 
him. Projectiles coming generally from invisible points, at a 
distance of several miles, fall like hail on the advancing regi- 
ments, whose ranks they decimate; and if troops wish to make 
an assault, even if the space to be crossed is narrow, a storm of 

lead lays them low in a few seconds. 

“This is what is now taking place in the South African war, 
where assaults are such murderous affairs and so rarely crowned 
with success that they reduce the number of effective troops 
without profit. 

“The cause of this revolution is the present rapidity of fire and 
the invention of smokeless powder. 

‘For a long time a powder has been sought that should be 
more powerful than the old black powder ; that is, that should be 
able to give the ball greater speed and consequently extend 
range. The picrates, chlorated powders, and nitrated explosives 
such as guncotton and nitroglycerin, are much more powerful 
than black powder; but they can not be used in pure form, for 
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they are what are called shattering-powders. Their combustion, 
being too swift, produces a sharp reaction, which in a firearm 
breaks the gun before the projectile has time to move. Besides 





BALISTITE (ITALIAN ARTILLERY POWDER) IN STRIPS, 


this, the chlorated powders and pure nitroglycerin, which explode 
at the slightest shock, are too dangerous to handle.” 


The inventors of the new powders have endeavored to render 
the use of the explosives possible by retarding their combustion 
in various ways. This part of the subject was very thoroughly 
treated in a recent article by Hudson Maxim, quoted in these 
columns. The result has been the invention of various forms of 
powder much more powerful than the old black variety and giv- 
ing off comparatively little smoke. 
The illustrations herewith show the 
appearance of various kinds adopted 
by European nations. The author 
notes certain objectionable features 
of the new powders. One is their 
rapid deterioration, which has been 
specially noted in the Transvaal; an 
other is their injurious effect on the 


bores of cannon. Says M. Casciani 





“One fault of the smokeless pow- ; 
ders containing nitroglycerin is, that ; i i 
they rapidly wear out the bores of CORDITE CARTRIDGE FOR 
the guns by erosion. ‘This results GUN. 
from the escape of the highly heated 
gases that are always produced between 
the projectile and the wall of the gun. 
The metal is worn away, partly melted, 
and corroded, as if by strong acid. 
Powders not containing nitroglycerin, 
such as those used by the French, have 
not this inconvenience,” 


The author notes here that powders for 
the bursting-charges of shells need not 
 slow-burning, the only requisite here 
being that the charge should not be ex- 
ploded easily by shock. Powders used 
for this purpose are melinite and the 
English lyddite, now in use against the 


Boers. Of lyddite M. Casciani says 


‘This substance has extraordinary en- 
rgy: the effects of its explosion being 
six or seven times as great as those of 
lack powder, on compact rock or ma 
sonry, and one and a half to two times 
as great in earth. The melinite or lyd- 
dite shell breaks the most solid and re- 
isting plates of steel. Not only is the 
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projectile shattered into small fragments, but all objects within 
the radius of action are likewise shattered. . . . This radius ex- 
tends only from twenty to twenty-five yards . . . but wo to those 
who are found within it! Even if they are not touched by the 
fragments they will be killed by the blast of gas produced by 
the explosion.”— 7rans/ation made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


CLIMATIC MISFITS. 

PHYSICIAN of Janesville, Wis., Dr. W. P. Roberts, has 

been making a study of local climatology throughout the 
United States and has come to the conclusion that what he calls 
*‘local climatic misfits,” or places not favorable to health, are re- 
sponsible for much of our disease, and especially for catarrh and 
consumption. He points out that while some parts of the coun- 
try are almost fatal for consumptives, others are practically im- 
mune, and he believes that by taking advantage of these facts 
the present mortality from tuberculosis can be greatly decreased. 
From a recent lecture by Dr. Roberts, published in the Boston 
Weekly Transcript (February 9), we quote the following : 

“That local climatic misfits exist, and that in many parts of 
our country the health and lives of the inhabitants are more in 
jeopardy than in other localities because of such misfits, is a 
conceded fact. 

“So far as 1 am informed, there has not been any scientific 
reason made public as to the real cause of these life-destroying 
climatie misfits, altho some physicians and men of science have 
advanced theories. 

“The late and eminent Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, of Boston, 
Mass., many years ago arrived at the conclusion that ‘an excess 
of moisture in the yround’ caused the largest number of such 
misfits along the line of producing consumption in New England. 
... After giving the subject my best thought, I concluded that 
the Dr. Bowditch theory had the preponderance of common sense 
inits favor. Inevery place throughout New England with which 
I am familiar there has been a much larger per cent. of mortality 
from consumption in sections where there is an excess of mois- 
ture inthe ground than in scores of health resorts in the drier 
sections of the country. es 

“My investigations led me to study the scientific weather re- 
ports, as gathered and published by our Signal Service Bureau. 

“By comparing those reports with personal observations, I 
learned that in small areas, for example in a town, a circum- 
scribed locality in a town, or even the area may include several 
towns or counties in a given State, or wherever consumption is 
causing a large per cent. of the deaths, we also find an excess of 
moisture in the ground; which proves the theory of Dr. Bow- 
ditch. Ihave little doubt in my mind that could he have had the 
aid of the very efficient Weather Bureau we now have, he would 
have been able to arrive at the cause, which, in my judgment, is 
that in all such localities whether found in New England, Wis- 
consin, or any other commonwealth, those excessively moist 
places have perceptibly higher and lower temperature in times 
of extreme changes of weather than do adjacent localities where 
the ground is drier....... 

“It seems to me that as soon as the people become conversant 
with these facts, it ought not to be very long until the public 
servants—state officials—will realize that instead of recommend- 
ing large outlays in money to build and equip state homes for 
consumptives in close proximity to those excessively moist loca- 
tions, they will insist on having such institutions located in the 
most immune (dry) sections to be found within the bounds of the 
commonwealth, 

“In my judgment, it would be far better for any common- 
wealth having a desire to rid itself of this scourge, at the least 
cost of lives and finances, to send a competent commission to 
locate a state home for consumptives within the bounds of the 

fold American desert, where it has already been proven (through 
the admirable source of the Invalid Aid Society) that climate to- 
gether with other environments cures more than ninety per cent. 
of such cases. 

“There are plenty of locations which can easily be secured, and 
there is no good reason why Congress should not set apart enough 
of those waste lands to supply every State seeking to carry out 
Such a desirable health, life, and money-saving scheme.” 


A Vegetarian View of Cosmetics.—Fruits and nuts 
are the best cosmetics, so says Dr. J. H. Kellogg in Good Health, 
but they must be taken internally. In other words, a vegetable 
diet insures a clear skin. The doctor puts it in this way: 

“A preparation of apples, grapes, cherries, peaches, figs, bana- 
nas, and all other kinds of fruit, combined with nuts of various 
kinds—almonds, pecans, hickory nuts—and with well-cooked 
grains, applied to the inside of the stomach, is the best possible 
preparation for whitening the skin. The trouble with the skin 
when it is dingy and dirty, is that the dirt is more than skin 
deep. There are also dirty muscles and a dirty brain, dirty 
glands, dirty blood ; the whole body is contaminated ; the dingy 
color of the skin is merely a sign of the condition of the whole 
body. Simply to bleach the dirt off the face is a very hypocriti- 
cal procedure. We may make the skin of the face clean while 
the rest of the body is filled with organic dirt, tissue débris, and 
effete, worn-out, and diseased matter which has accumulated as 
the result of vital work and improper diet. We should be inter- 
ested in the whole skin rather than in the skin of the face alone.” 


Dr. Kellogg will not allow that beauty may spring from a meat 
diet. He says: 


ar 


To be beautiful we must eat beautiful things. What a beau- 
tiful cheek a ripe peach has! Who could wishacomplexion more 
beautiful than the bloom of & peach? The way to get such a 
bloom is to use the peach itself. 

“Now look upon another picture—oysters, snails, sprawling 
frogs, clawing crabs, wriggling shrimps. - People eat such things, 
and then want something to spread on the outside of their faces 
to make them appear beautiful. If we make the stomach the 
hold of unclean things, we must expect that the body will be un- 
clean and ugly. There is nothing beautiful in a dead creature- 
in the corpse of a pig or an ox or a hen lying upon the table. If 
we eat such things, we must abide the consequences.” 


New Metals in the Sun.—The announcement was first 
made by Norman Lockyer that certain bright lines in the solar 
spectrum indicated the presence in the sunof a hithertounknown 
gas which he proposed to call “helium.” In 1895 Ramsay iso- 
lated this gas, and we now know that its density is about twice 
that of hydrogen and that the atomic weights of the two gases 
bear the same proportion. “But at the same time.” says Cosmos, 
abstracting an article in Prometheus, “Lockyer found in the 
spectrum of the corona other colored lines which he attributed to 
the presence of another element, to which he gave the name 
‘coronium.’ Neither Ramsay nor any other chemist has yet 
been able to isolate this body. Nevertheless, an Italian spectro- 
scopist has discovered the lines of coronium in the gases thrown 
out from the craterof Vesuvius. This has encouraged physicists 
to search for this pearl of all the gases, present, past, and future. 
But this is not all; at the same time other physicists have had 
their attention directed to other lines of the spectrum, and an- 
nounce that there will next be discovered two new metals that 
exist in the sun. They have given to these elements by antici- 
pation the names of ‘aurorium’ and ‘nebulum.’ The position 
occupied by these bodies in the atmospheric layers of the sun 
leads these scientists to think that they are lighter than hydro- 
gen. . . . For chemists this discovery will be a veritable revolu- 
tion. In fact, it will destroy Proust’s hypothesis, which states 
that all the molecular weights of bodies are whole multiples of 
that of hydrogen. However, as no trace of either aurorium or 
nebulum has yet been found on the earth, the existence of these 
elements is yet far from conclusive demonstration.”—T7rans/a- 


Zion made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 
i 





“THE project of maintaining the level of Lake Erie near its high-water 
stage during the navigation season by constructing adam across Niagara 
River below Buffalo harbor is reported by the Deep-Waterways Commis 
sion as practicable and desirable. The water lost by evaporation in sum- 
mer,” says 7he National Geographic Magazine, “could be partially replaced 
by accumulating the surplus water during the closed season and releasing 
it when most necessary in the open season. The best location for a dam is, 
according to the board, at the foot of the lake, just below Buffalo harbor 
A canal with a lock is provided on the American side around the end of the 
dam and the rapids at the head of the river. The cost of the regulating 
works is estimated at $796,923, and of the lock and canal at $2,325,967. The 
changes would raise the low-water stage about three feet in Lake Erie, 
two feet in Lake St. Clair, and one foot in Lake Huron.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


DECLINING MEMBERSHIP IN THE CHURCHES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the figures published by 7he /nde- 
pendent (see THE LITERARY DiGeEst, January 13), which 
seem to show a fair rate of increase during the past year in most 
of the churches, there are numerous evidences that individual 
denominations are not satisfied with the showing made, and are 
even manifesting some alarm. The relative decline of Presby- 
terianism is well known; but complaint is not confined to that 
body. The Methodist Episcopal Church, next tothe Baptists the 
largest body of Protestant Christians, is seeking for a ‘“‘remedy 
for declining membership.” Dr. James M. Buckley, editor of 
The Christian Advocate, the leading organ of Methodism, writes 
(February 15) : 


“That the Methodist Episccpa! Church, with nearly three mil- 
lions of communicants and a vast army of Sunday-school schol- 
ars, should add less than seven thousand to its membership in 
1899. is startling. That in the same period it should show a de- 
cline of twenty-eight thousand five hundred and ninety-five in 
those avowed and accepted candidates known as probationers, is 
ominous. Such a situation has not been frequent in our history, 
and when it has occurred the usual result has been to awaken 
the church to its need of divine assistance and concentrated work. 
In some such instances the year of drought has been succeeded 
by several years of extensive harvests. ...... 

“No reverent person can charge the decline to God the Father 
Almighty, to Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, or to the Holy 
Ghost, in whom the church ceaselessly declares its belief. It 
must therefore lie at the doors of every church. The only rem- 
edy is concentration upon the conviction and conversion of those 
whom the churches can reach through the preaching of the word 
meetings for prayer, praise, and testimony, the Sabbath-school 
and direct and intense personal effort. 

“While conferences are steadily declining. population in the 
same territory is increasing. In.these conferences districts are 
weakening, and in these districts societies are becoming lifeless. 
This inevitably leads back to pastors and people. In the most 
fruitless chfirches there may be some who are doing all that man 
can do to build up the waste places, but the majority are indiffer 
ent; hence the decay.” 


The Rev. Dr. W.S. Rainsford, rector of St. George's Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, New York, in a recent address in Phila- 
delphia, attributes the relative decline of religion to other causes. 
Speaking of his own church he says: 


“The church is not fitting herself to new conditions. The peo- 
ple don’t want her, because away down in her soul she don't 
want them. Our clergy are narrow and ignorant. If we are 
going to be able ministers of the New Testament we have got to 
know our country for one thing. Wherever I go I see churches 
that are failures. You never see printed records of the failing, 
but you hear of the suddencollapse. What causes these failures? 
Because the churches do not hold the fact that new times bring 
new duties. You don't suppose the church is absolutely right 
to-day. It is that spirit of life which means growth that the 
church wants, Church failures result not from lack of zeal or 
lack of earnestness, but because again and again the thing that 
is good in one age is not good in the next decade. New occasions 
have not taught thechurch new duties. Growth or death, choose 
which you will have. The living God’s organization has to be 
the most vitally instinct with mind of any organization in the 
world But it is not.” 


Governor Rollins. of New Hampshire, whose proclamation a 
year ago concerning the decline of religion in the rural districts 
aroused so much discussion has still another diagnosis for the 
case. so far as New England is concerned. Before the Boston 
Ministers’ Union a few weeks ago he said 

“You clergymen are no longer the spiritual guides of the peo- 
ple. who now follow the religion of the newspapers. The ark 


has been overturned, the Bible account of the creation denied, 
Jonah repudiated, and the anchor of the old faith has been pulled 
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up before the sails are set for the new. The best blood of the 
country towns of northern New England has for generations been 
going to Boston and New York, leaving in some places only the 
weaklings to do the work in the old country home. These less 
energetic ones have intermarried till in one town I am acquainted 
with in Maine there is an imbecile in almost every family. The 
increase of foreign population is a gain rather than a loss to the 
country town, for it brings in new blood, so greatly needed, and 
the people are usually strong Catholics, not irreligious, and their 
increase is a favorable element.” 


Dr. Charles A. Briggs, in Appleton's Popular Science Monthly 
(February), takes the ground that the changes and apparent 
symptoms of decay in Christianity are evidence of a fermentation 
precedent to wide enlargement of growth and renewed vitality. 
“There can be no doubt,” he writes, “that a large number of 
men absent themselves from church attendance because they dis- 
like the popular orthodoxy, which seems to them antiquated, un- 
scientific, and untrue.” The churches are readjusting themselves 
to Christian doctrine, and the Christian community is doing like- 
wise. 





BABYLONIAN STORY OF PARADISE. 


ITH every new find made in the cuneiform libraries in the 
Euphrates and Tigris valleys, the number of parallels to 
Biblical thought and expression increases, showing how closely 
interwoven was the life of Israel with that of their kinin Mesopo- 
tamia. This has again been made apparent in the recent pam- 
phlet of Dr. Alfred Jeremias, a leading German savanzé, entitled 
“Holle und Paradies bei den Babyloniern.” One of the most 
noteworthy parallels between Biblical and Babyionian ideas is 
found in the conceptions of Paradise. We quote from Dr. Jere- 
mias an account of the abode of the blessed as furnished by the 
tablets of the Babylonians 


“The chief sources of our information on this subject are the 
fragments preserved from the famous twelve-tablet epic. in which 
is described the journey which Gilgamesh, a hero who has de- 
livered his city (Uruk) from the oppression of a tyrant makes to 
the ‘island of the blessed.’ This abode he finds ‘at the outlet of 
the streams,’ #.¢., where at one time the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, as separate rivers. emptied into the sea. Here too was 
the place where the sacred water was secured which was used in 
the work of sorcery. But near this place was also situated at one 
time Eridu (the modern Aber-Shahrein, the Rata of the Ptole- 
mies), the city of Ea, the chief of the magi among the gods. 
Here in these sacred precincts was to be found the garden of the 
gods, which contained a wonderful tree, the fruits of which were 
rich gems and jewels; and near by was the palace of the sea- 
nymphs who watched the passageway across to the waters of 
death. Near this place was also the boatman who ferried Gilga- 
mesh across, and who led him to the fountain of health and as- 
sisted him in plucking the branches from the tree of life. ‘The 
boatman is called Arad-Ea, 7.e. the servant of the god Ea, and 
it is this same Ea who saves the progenitor of mankind and his 
wife at the time of the Deluge. 

“This Eridu is pictured by the Babylonians as a Paradise. 
Thus, in an account in which the god of fire asks Ea, the wise 
son of Eridu, for help, we read 

“In Eridu grows the dark palm-tree in a pure spot. 

“Its growth is as magnificent asa lazure stone; it overshadows 
the ocean. 

“The abode of Ea is in Eridu, full of abundance. 

‘His dwelling is in the place of the lower world. 

‘His abode is in the camp of the goddess Ba'u. 

“In the innermost parts of a magnificent house, where there is 
shade, as in a wood; and here nobody dare enter.” 

A recently discovered inscription shows that this Eridu was 
also the place where Adapa was created by the god Ea. Th: 
account of this act of creation is not preserved, but from paralle! 
reports in cuneiform literature we learn that Ea, the divin: 
“potter,” formed his creature out of clay. The fragment als: 
reports that the god endowed his creature ‘with divine power. 
a thorough capacity for establishing order by laws 1n the world 
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and also wisdom, éu/ did not give him eternal iife; but 
that he did make him the master and the shepherd of mankind.” 
Then, too, it is said that he was entrusted with all kinds of 
priestly functions and was made the baker and the cup-bearer 
for the gods. Daily 1t was his duty to prepare the necessary 
bread and provide the drink and secure the fish for Eridu. An- 
other fragment reports that Anu, the god of the heavens, con- 
templated granting to this creature, who is expressly called “the 
sprout of mankind,” the gift of eternal life. 
not consummated. Once when Adapa was in the presence of the 
god of the heavens, Anu, the latter offered him bread and drink ; 
but Fe refused to take it because Ea had warned him that it was 
the bread and the water of death. But in truth it was the bread 
and the water of life, and by his refusal to eat and drink he lost 
the gift of eternal life. 
is found in the palace of the god of heaven, is also found in the 
Paradise “‘at the outlet of the streams,” in Eridu, the “island of 
the blessed.” Gilgamesh, through the water from the fountain of 
life and through the mysterious food on this island, finds health, 
and through eating a wonderful plant gains immortality. Other 
inscriptions tell of this food of life and of the water of life..— 
Translation made for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 


But this plan was 


And this bread and water of life, which 





A JESUIT’S CRITICISM OF DR. MIVART. 


HE prevailing note of comment in the Roman Catholic press 
upon Prof. St. George Mivart’s recently expressed views 

(see THE LiTERARY DiGeEst, February 3 and 17) is one of regret, 
and the hope is expressed that this estrangement from the church 
may not be permanent. One of the most authoritative replies to 
his Nineteenth Century and Fortnight/y articles is that by the 
Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J., published in the first-named review 
(February). 
Mivart’s whole argument for doctrinal changes in the church, 


The fundamental misconception underlying Dr. 


says Father Clarke, is a lack of appreciation of the true character 
of Catholic continuity. The real continuity of the church is a 
“fundamental and essential one, the only one that can keep it 
together and maintain its character permanently unchanged.’ 
He continues : 


“This is what we may call z#/ernad or doctrinal continuity. 
It consists in the continuous adherence, on the part of all those 
who belong to that religious body, to the same beliefs that they 
professed from the beginning. This it is which constitutes the 
continuity of the Catholic Church. Her numbers may ebb and 
flow, her ritual may change, her discipline may undergo certain 
modifications, but her doctrine—never. What it was in the be- 
ginning, such it 1s now, and such it ever will be, as long as the 
world shall last. The very faintest derogation from any of the 
dogmas of the church would at once be her destruction. 

“Here lies Dr. Mivart’s radical error. His idea of continuity 
(so far as he has any idea of it at all and is not involved ina 
mere confusion of thought) seems to be an external continuity, 
*united to a gradual modification of belief. He seems to think 
that all that is required for maintaining internal continuity is 
that there should be no violent disruption, no sudden and funda- 
mental change. Black may have become white, and white may 
have become black, so long as the various shades of gray inter- 
vene and render the change imperceptible at each step, so long 
as itis gradually shaded off and no line can be drawn between 
the various shades. Such a continuity as this 1s utterly alien to 
the continuity of the Catholic Church. With her what was white 
at the beginning must remain white to the end, and what was 
“sage must remain black, and there must be no sort of change in 
he meaning of white or of black, after a thousand years have 
passed. This fact is fatal to Dr. Mivart’s whole argument.” 


The original deposit of doctrine given by Christ to His apostles 
was full, complete, and unchangeable, “the faith once for all de- 
livered to the saints” , and this can not be altered in its essential! 
meaning, tho it was given in embryo, and its meaning is made 
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clearer and more definite by successive dogmatic definitions of 
council and Pope. Dr. Mivarterrsradically, says Father Clarke, 
in not distinguishing between these and unessential beliefs which 
have never been dogmatically defined, and which may change 
from age toage. The dogmas of the Trinity, of Christ’s virgin 
birth, of the immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the infallibility of the Pope are all dogmas belonging to the first 
class ; that is, they are definitely promulgated, unalterable dog- 
mas, binding upon all Roman Catholics. Belonging to the sec- 
ond class are such doctrines, called proximates to faith, as the 
assumption of the body of the Virgin into heaven. 
third class are to be numbered certain accretions to faith which 
have received no sort of ecclesiastical approval, altho accepted 
by many Christians. With regard to these three classes Father 
Clarke writes : 

“It is of importance that my readers should clearly understand 
that, in respect of the dogmas it contains, the Catholic Church 
draws no distinction between one set of dogmas and another, as 
tho some were fundamental, inasmuch as they have certainly 
been revealed by God Himself, and others were to be believed 
by Catholics only because they have been promulgated by the 
ruling power in the church, but were not binding on the faithful 
with the same fulness as the previous class. In the Catholic 
Church every dogma is essential and fundamental, and must be 
believed by every Catholic under pain of eternal damnation. 
‘This is the Catholic faith, which unless a man believe faithfully 
and firmly he can not be saved’; whether any dogma was de- 
fined by the Apostles’ Creed, or by the Vatican Council, or by 
one of the long roll of popes speaking in his character of doctor 
and teacher of the universal church, makes no difference what- 
ever. It carries with it the same authority, whether it was de- 
clared to be a part of the faith in the first century or the nine- 
teenth, and he who refuses to accept it is just as completely an 
alien from the commonwealth of God in the one case as in the 
other. And this is not all. Not only must each defined dogma 
be accepted, but it must, under the same penalties, be accepted 
in the same sense in which it was originally laid down at the 
time of its definition. No change in language or in the meaning 
of words can affect the meaning of the doctrine as defined. Here 
it is that the value of Latin as the living language of the church 
is very conspicuous. The ecclesiastical language which has come 
down from the days of St. Augustine and St. Leo is the ecclesi- 
astical language of the present day. The modern Catholic theo- 
logian reads the mind of the church in her early formularies with 
the same clear understanding of her meaning as if the definition 
was one of yesterday. To attribute to the ¢1-cathedra utterance 
of any Pope a meaning in any way varying from that which was 
intended by the Pope who promulgated it is an act of heresy. 
Hence the Vatican Council declares that: ‘Of all sacred dogmas, 
that sense is to be forever retained which our Holy Mother the 
church has once declared, nor may we ever recede from that 
sense under a pretext of a higher understanding of it.’ More- 
over, the church stamps with her anathema any departure from 
the sense originally given to any defined dogma. ‘If any one 
shall assert that to dogmas proposed by the church it may be 
possible, according to the progress of science, to give a meaning 
different from that which the church has understood and now 
understands, let him be anathema.’ ” 


There are many Roman Catholics, especially converts, who 
have never learned the true submission due to the church: 


“They have learned to admire the church, and to recognize her 
superiority to any other religion in the world. They are attracted 
by her logical consistency, by her inviolable unity, by the holy 
lives of her saints, by her correspondence with the church of the 
New Testament, by the high standard which she proposes to her 
members, or by some other of the countless motives which con- 
stitute her credentials to mankind. In all this they act on their 
own private judgment (guided, it may be, by the Holy Spirit of 
God), as all must do outside the church. But when they enter 
the church’s precincts they continue in the same habit of mind. 
They bring their private judgment with them into the church, 
instead of bidding farewell toit on the threshold. They continue 
to act on their private judgment just as they did before. They 


never lay it down at the feet of the Vicar of Christ, renouncing 
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henceforward all claim to judge of that which the church has 
stamped with the mark of her infallible teaching. Thus they are 
7a the church, but not of it. They have notitstruespirit. They 
are Catholics in name, but not in reality. And the natural result 
of this 1s that when they encounter some dogmatic decree that 
does not fit in with what they regard as sufficiently proved on 
grounds of their own fallible human reason, ‘by and by they are 
offended.’ They prefer their own private judgment to what the 
church declares to betrue. And as the church can not give way, 
and they will not give way, they end, after a long course of in- 
ternal and perhaps external revolt, by finding themselves at last 
outside the church altogether. They want to teach the church, 
and are indignant because the church will not be taught by them. 
They have never, from first to last, made that act of entire and 
absolute submission which every Catholic must make if he is to 
be a member of the church at all. or, if they have ever made it, 
they have afterward recalled it. They have not the humility 
which is required of those who look to the church as their teacher 
and guide in all questions that fall within her scope. Hence 
they find themselves out of place within her fold, and either leave 
the church of their own accord, or else are cut off from commu- 
nion with her by the exercise of her authority. 

““Now I can not help strongly suspecting that this is the history 
of Dr. Mivart’s sojourn within the fold of the church. I am in- 
clined to believe that, on his own showing. he originally entered 
it on insufficient grounds, and my reason for this belief is founded 
on his own confession, and on his statement of the motives that 
induced him to become a Catholic.” 





SOCIALISM AND THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


HE Church of England as an exponent and ally of Socialism 
is an idea so novel to most of us as to appear in the light 
of a satire; yet the Rev. Arthur E. T. Newman, a clergyman of 
the Anglican Church, contends that the spirit of Socialism and 
that of Christianity are practically identical, and that sooner or 
later they will become one force fighting against the modern 
spirit of individualism and selfish greed. His program applies 
primarily to England, and is a striking one. The Liberal Party 
1s the only party to which the friends of social reform can look for 
sympathy and succor, and this party is fast tending to advanced 
social principles. The party needs an ally, and a religious ally 
since the progressive cause, he says, has never been successful 
in history except when it appeals to the deeper religious instincts 
of human nature. The national church is the only body which 
still possesses definite religious principles and therefore the only 
one with the elements of permanence within it. Yet the writer 
confesses that the bridge between the Liberal Party and the 
Church of England is apparently a formidable one 


“An alliance between the church and the Liberal Party sounds 
almost an absurdity when we recall the history of the last three 
hundred years, and the absurdity is increased when we reflect 
that the Liberal Party of the future will be more radical than 
ever. Is it possible that when Liberalism has passed into Social- 
ism, the church which treated Robert Owen and Louis Blanc 
almost as the direct offspring of the devil can be expected to 
enter into an alliance with her ancient enemy? We must re- 
member that those early days of modern Socialism are long over 
Maurice, Kingsley, and the Christian Socialists bridged over the 
gulf which separated the antagonists, and the continual traffic 
which has passed over that bridge, since it was first opened, has 
produced relations which are certainly not unfriendly. 

“Already the relation between the twe parties is completely 
altered; the Christian Church admits that much of what is im- 
plied by Socialism is in agreement with Christian principles, 
while the Socialist regards the Christian with a certain amount 
of good-natured tolerance as one who possesses a book from which 
a large number of excellent Socialistic mottoes can be drawn. 
The present attitude of friendly toleration is not really satisfac- 
tory to either party. Two creeds, one of which claims to control 
the whole field of life and the other claims to control the whole of 
educational and industrial life. must either be in absolute agree- 
ment over the field which they cover in common, or they must be 
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opposed. The attitude of toleration ought to be impossible for 
either the Christian or the Socialist who believes in his creed to 
the exclusion of any other which does not agree with it. There 
ought to be either a struggle to the death or aclose and active 
alliance.” 

The writer then goes on to show (in 7he New Century Re- 
view) how the principles of the reformed Liberal or Socialistic 
Party and of the church logically point to a common ideal of so- 
ciety. The ideal of Socialism implies the collective ownership of 
all property and the control of all industry by the state for the 
common good. This primary idea of brotherhood is also the es- 
sence of the early Christian spirit 


“It is scarcely necessary to enlarge on the consequences which 
follow from the acceptance of this premise. If men are a broth- 
erhood, the gross inequalities between rich and poor, the hostility 
between class and class which are a necessary consequence of 
our present system, are instantly condemned. If men are limbs 
of a body, it follows that they must always be working for the 
common good and drawing from the common stock as much as, 
and only as much as, is needful for a healthy, vigorous, and 
complete life. In short, the results of applying Christian princi- 
ples to daily life must be the adoption of Louis Blanc’s maxim. 
A system which is confessedly competitive and individualistic 
has nothing in common with the Christian idea of men as a soci- 
ety anda kingdom. From this alone we can see that the idea of 
an alliance between the church and the new Liberal Party is not 
one that has no basis.” ’ 


Mr. Newman is not alone among the clergy of the Church of 
England in this belief. The list of Anglican clergy who would 
unhesitatingly call themselves “Christian Socialists” includes 
such names as Bishop Westcott and Dean Kitchin of Durham, 
Dean Stubbs of Ely, Canon Scott Holland of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, Archdeacon Wilson of Manchester, Canon Barnett of 
Toynbee Hall, and Father Dolling, Father Adderley, the Rev. 
Henry Shuttleworth, and the Rev. Stewart Headlam, of London, 
not a few of whom are members of the Catholic or High-Church 


Party. 


** Dangerous Character of Modern Theology.’— 
Orthodox theology. as enunciated by the reformers of the six- 
teenth century, can make no compromise with the modern theol- 
ogy based on the theory of evolution, says the Rey. Dr. Nicholas 
N. Steffens. Their antagonism is so fundamental that they can 
not be on friendly terms, and “the dangerous character of modern 
theology is not sufficiently recognized” by the adherents of the 
traditional Christianity. Dr. Steffens writes in The Christian 


Intelligencer (Presb., February 7) 


“It is impossible for a man to be orthodox and at the same 
time modern in his world- and life-view. I know, some try to 
combine the Biblical cosmogony with the theory of evolution. 
Their view is a combination of two world- and life-views. The 
first part of their cosmogony is in harmony with the doctrine of 
creation, the second 1s under the sway of Darwin's fascinating 
theory. They resemble Issachar, of whom Jacob said that he 
was ‘a strong ass, crouching down between two burdens.’ They 
are halting between two opinions, undecided whether Jehovah is 
God or Baal. Such a position is untenable. The idea of devel 
opment, which was not known to our fathers, certainly is a pre- 
cious acquisition of more modern times; but the hybrid product 
of a mixture of evolution and creation—z.e., the creation of proto- 
plasm and the evolution of every creature out of it, with the later 
intervention of God's creative power at the point where man ap- 
peared upon the scene—-is, in my judgment, neither Biblical no 
scientific. Theistic evolutionists will not be recognized as scien 
tific among consistent adherents of this theory, and they certainly 
find no place among consistent orthodox theologians. 

“If you are inclined to recognize evolution to a certain extent 
you will find out that only an arbitrary act of the will can save 
you from a complete surrender of all the bulwarks of our Chris- 
tian religion. Evolution is a principle. There may be som« 
grains of truth in evolution as far as the present condition of th« 
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world is concerned ; but asa principle it is pernicious. Our prin- 
ciple as Calvinists is the glory of God, revealed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures and manifested in the universe. Can you maintain this 
principle if you coquette with modern evolution? It is impossi- 
ble. Evolution excludes revelation on account of its supernatural 
| ee ee 

“Such a theory we ought to hate with a perfect hatred, instead 
of allowing ourselves to be overawed by its great influence upon 
our generation. Far be it from us to introduce it into our theol- 
ogy as a constructive principle.” 


ISIS WORSHIP IN PARIS. 


MONG the multitude of religious faiths which make their 
home in Paris, one of the most singular is the revival of 

the ancient Egyptian Isis worship by Count MacGregor, a Scotch 
gentleman of fortune, and his wife. We have already alluded to 
the ‘‘White Mass” celebrated in the French capital by the fol- 
lowers of Valentinus, who call themselves Perfecti, and to the 
“Black Mass” of the strange people who adopt the name of “ fol- 
lowers of Satan” (see Tue Lirerary Dicest, August 19, 1899). 
The “Isis Mass” is still another form of religious mysticism. It 
is “Isis worship in its purest form,” says Count MacGregor, who 
takes the religious title of the “ Hierophant Rameses,” while his 
wife is the “High Priestess Anari.” The count and countess 
were led to this revival of a most ancient religion through their 
studies in Egyptian antiquities, in the course of which they came 
to believe that they had found a number of lost truths. It was 
at first a purely private matter, without any intention on their 
part to make other converts. M. Jules Bois, however, who had 
lectured at the Bodiniére Theater in Paris upon Buddhism and 
had arranged for a Buddhist mass, asked the two Isis worshipers 
to give some account of their religion tothe public. At first they 
refused, but the goddess appeared to them one night and sanc- 
tioned the proposal. Since that time several masses have been 
celebrated. A writer in The Humanitarian (London, Febru- 
ary), Mr. Frederic Lees, thus describes two of these ceremonies : 


“On the first of these occasions I was present. The second 
has been described to me bya friend. The Hierophant Rameses 
and the High Priestess Anari appeared on both occasions, of 
course, in their priestly robes—the most beautiful costumes which 
ever priest and priestess wore, beautiful because they express so 
much to the believer. The priest was dressed in his long white 
robe; around his waist was the zodiacal belt; around his arms 
and ankles were the sacred bracelets; over his shoulders was 
fastened a leopard skin, the spots of which symbolize stars in the 
world atmosphere, what the theosophists call the astral body. 
Similarly, the uskh, or collar, around his neck represents abun- 
dance of matter, while the sidelock is the emblem of youth. 
‘True wisdom is always young.’ But the dress of the High 
Priestess Anari is better adapted for giving a good idea of the 
symbolism of the Isis worshiper. Her long, flowing hair ex- 
presses the idea of rays of light radiating through the universe. 
‘Upon her head is a little cone symbolical of the divine Spirit, 
and a lotus flower symbolic of purity and wisdom. ‘The lotus 
springs up,’ said the Hierophant Rameses, ‘from the muddy 
waters of the Nile. The cone is the flame of life. The whole 
idea of the dress of the priestess is that the life of matter is puri- 
fied and ruled by the divine spirit of life from above.’ 

“The second occasion upon which the Count and Countess 
MacGregor appeared at the Bodiniére Theater, an Isis mass was 
celebrated. In the center of the stage was the figure of Isis, on 
each side of her were other figures of gods and goddesses, and in 
front was the little altar, upon which was the ever-burning green 
stone lamp. The Hierophant Rameses, holding in one hand the 
Sistrum, which every now and then he shook, and in the other a 
‘pray of lotus, said the prayers before this altar, after which the 
High Priestess Anari invoked the goddess in penetrating and 
passionate tones. Then followed the ‘dance of the four elements’ 
by a young Parisian lady, who, dressed in long white robes, had 
previously recited some verses in French in honor of Isis. A 
short time before this lady had become a convert. Her four 
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dances were: the danse des fleurs, which symbolized the homage 
of the earth tothe Egyptian goddess ; the danse du miroir, which 
represented waves of water; the danse de la chevelure, symbol- 
ical of fire; and the danse des parfums for the air. Most of the 
ladies present in the fashionable Parisian audience brought offer- 
ings of flowers, while the gentlemen threw wheat on to the altar. 
The ceremony was artistic in the extreme.” 


The present worship of Isis is not the religion as practised in 
the later period of its decadence, when it possessed features re- 
garded as repulsive, but a revival of the Isis worship in its primi- 
tive and purest form, as derived from a study of Egyptian 
archeology and from the sacred books, Its adherents are not 
monotheists in the orditiary sense, but call themselves pantheists 
and polytheists, altho their faith appears to be henotheistic. 
They believe, too, that a certain divine force at times resides in 
statues. A temple for the celebration of the Egyptian cere- 
monies is now in course of erection in Paris. Among the persons 
accepting or interested in this religion are said to be Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, scientists, physicians, lawyers, painters, men 
of letters, and several personsof high rank. The high priest and 
priestess believe that their ancient religion should be a great 
agency for good in the world. The Hierophant himself says that 
both Moses and Christ studied the Egyptian “* Book of the Dead.” 
The High Priestess Anari holds some interesting views on the 
subject of woman’s sphere in religion. She says, as quoted by 
Mr. Lees: 


“The idea of the priestess is at the root of all ancient beliefs. 
Only in our ephemeral time has it been neglected. Even in the 
Old Testament we find the Priestess Deborah, and the New Tes- 
tament tells us of the Prophetess Anne. What do we find in the 
modern development of religion to replace the feminine idea, and 
consequently the priestess? When a religion symbolizes the uni- 
verse by a divine being, is it not illogical to omit woman, who is 
the principal half of it, since she is the principal creator of the 
other half—that is, man? How can we hope that the world will 
become purer and less material when one excludes from the 
divine, which is the highest ideal, that part of its nature which 
represents at one and the same time the faculty of receiving and 
that of giving—that is tosay, love itself in its highest form—love 
the symbol of universal sympathy? ‘That is where the magical 
power of woman is found. She finds her force in her alliance 
with the sympathetic energies of nature. And what is nature if 
it is not an assemblage of thoughts clothed with matter and ideas 
which seek to materialize themselves? What is this eternal at- 
traction between ideasand matter? It isthe secretof life. Have 
you ever realized that there does not exist a single flame without 
a special intelligence which animates it, or a single grain of sand 
to which an idea is not attached, the idea which formed it? It is 
these intelligent ideas which are the elementals, or spirits of 
nature. Woman is the magician born of nature by reason of her 
great natural sensibility, and of her instructive sympathy with 
such subtle energies as these intelligent inhabitants of the air, 
the earth, fire, and water.” 


Reform in Theological Education.—The subject of 
reform in Protestant theological seminaries received some atten- 
tion last summer from President Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, and his animadversions aroused considerable contro- 
versy. The question is again brought up (in 7he Forum, Janu- 
ary) by Dr. W. F. Slocum, president of Colorado College. 





Dr. Slocum suggests four points in which Protestant theologi- 


cal training might be improved. First, he says, the course in 
philosophy must be strengthened, for one who expects to be a 
leader of men must be preeminently a thinker. The study of 
the Bible is the second point in which some modification of pres- 
ent methods is needed, looking toa larger and broader knowledge 
of itas awhole. Dr. Slocum finds, os ie third point of criticism, 
that the most serious defect of the theological seminary is— 
strange to say—in the department of ethics. In reference to the 
fourth point, the study of sociology, Dr. Slocum says that little 
more than a beginning has been made to give this study the 
position of importance and dignity which it deserves. 

The most unique suggestion made by Dr. Slocum is that a con- 
solidation of some of the leading theological seminaries—as, for 
instance, the four seminaries of New England—would lead to a 
notable enlargement and broadening of the theological course. 
Their equipment and endowment, brought together into one cen- 
ter, would enable them to provide a training for the ministry 
that would compare favorably with the higher work done in other 
professional schools. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE 
ASSUMPTIONISTS. 


HE trial and condemnation of the twelve Assumptionist 
fathers in Paris for maintaining an association hostile to 
the Republic, and the dissolution of the order, present one of 
those instances in which religion and politics are so closely inter- 
woven as to render a just judgment more than ordinarily diffi- 
cult. Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, evidently believes 
that the condemned priests are victims of anti-clerical and Repub- 
lican hatred, and has submitted to a temporary withdrawal of 
his government stipend rather than forego his privilege of show- 
ing his sympathy by a visit to them in their prison, The order 
possesses large funds and publishes a number of papers, of which 
La Croix and La Vie des Saints are the most widely circulated 
and influential. The case against the Assumptionists is thus 
stated by the London 77mes (always strongly anti-Catholic) : 


“The Assumptionist Fathers, of course, profess to be a relig- 
ious organization working for spiritual ends. As a matter of 
fact, there is nothing religious about them except the fact that 
they are ecclesiastics. They are a political organization working 
to extend the influence of the Church of Rome over the French 
army and the French legislature. To her simple adherents that 
church is a spiritual guide and a moral teacher. To those who 
direct its policy, and to those who direct the policy of nations, 
that church is a political organization everywhere working for 
interests always different from, and often directly hostile to, the 
interests of the secular organization which we call the state. Of 
this ever-active organization, always seeking to disintegrate the 
polity of nations, the Assumptionist Fathers represent the most 
violent and aggressive section. In the pursuit of their secular 
ends they acknowledge no restraints of patriotism, of morality, 
or of religion. They habitually descend to the use of methods 
condemned as corrupt and base by ordinary men of the world 
making no pretense whatever to spirituality. Theirchief agency 
is the infamous Za Croix, rightly described some time ago by 
our Paris correspondent as ‘the most abominable newspaper 
published in the French language.’ ‘That description will not be 
thought too severe by anyone who has made the acquaintance of 
the journal in question, or who is aware of the part it played in 
the Dreyfus affair. Its Paris edition has an extensive sale, esti- 
mated at a quarter of a million copies, and it appears in addition 
in the form of locat journals to the number of fifty published all 
over France. It is everywhere under the special patronage of 
the priests, and is sold in the porches of the churches, so that 
along with their spiritual food, and practically from the same 
hands, the population receive in the more efficient form of printed 
matter weekly doses of the most shameless mendacity and the 
most insidious attacks upon the established order.” 


The Paris correspondent of the Amsterdam Hande/lsblad in a 
long article describes how the work of influencing elections is 
carried on by the Assumptionists. We summarize as follows: 


There is a large number of committees, all over the country, 
which work in admirable harmony. Besides the staff in Paris, 
each committee organizes another in the provincial capitals for 
the purpose of obtaining voters’ lists. The well-wishers of the 
church are then strengthened, the radical element opposed in 
private life. All kinds of elections are thus influenced; but 
much of such influence naturally depends for its success upon 
secrecy, and the Clerical are not at all grateful to M. Bulot for 
having laid bare their system. Even the elected deputies are 
still under surveillance. Thus a letter was found from a lady 
who had been delegated to make sure of the character of M. Ber- 
nard, through his mother. That such associations are a danger 
to the state can not well be denied. When we remember that the 
female committees are bound to give time and money to the 
political influencing of electors, when we see that Za Cro7x alone 
has a circulation of 250,000, La Vite des Saiuts 165,500, not count- 
ing the enormous circulation of a dozen other publications, it is 
easy to understand that the influence exercised under the guise of 
religious duty constitutes a danger. 
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The Assumptionists, however, do not lack defenders. The 
Paris Journal des Débats thinks the Government has over- 
reached itself. It says: 


“The Assumptionists were treated in the same way as the 
Patriotic League. Luckily their case was not one which dis- 
turbed our foreign relations, and it was less dramatic; but as the 
punishment meted out was not very severe, it may be said that 
the Government really suffered a check. The Government, in- 
deed, wished to pose as saviors of the country ; but a crime which 
can be expiated by the payment of a small fine can not really be 
a danger to the country. The Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet ap- 
pears to us to be fighting windmills.” 


The Rome Voce de//a Verita denounces the French Govern- 
ment for its abolition of the Assumptionists, and rejoices to think 
that “ providential circumstances thus make the Assumptionists 
the champions of liberty and progress.” 

In the London Saturday Review Mr. Richard Davey points 
out that the priests would not exercise so"much power if they 
were not popular, and he argues that if the principles of liberty 
are to be upheld, the Clericals have as much right to capture the 
majority for themselves as have the atheists. 

‘‘A French Catholic,” in the London 7ad/e¢ (Rom. Cath., Feb- 
ruary 3) thus analyzes the situation, which he regards as due to 
an attempt on the part of the French Government to “satisfy the 


Freemasonic sections”: 


“There is such a haze of doubt enshrouding the acts affecting 
the rights of association that the judicial pronouncement decree-. 
ing the dissolution of the community is not likely to produce much 
effect. The Fathers have but to limit the numbers of their mem- 
bers living under one roof to twenty, and as for their organ, Za 
Crozx, it can be trusted to find its way as usual every morning 
into the hands of its innumerable and faithful subscribers. We 
have already asserted with a frankness which very probably is 
the only redeeming quality of these notes, that the paper, Za 
Crotx, is far from finding favor with all Catholics. It gives way 
to occasional outbursts of polemical violence which ill-become the 
sacred emblem of meekness and peace that is to be found on its 
cover. But even so, is this a reason why this journal should be 
singled out for prosecution, when so many others daily furnish 
far worse examples of intolerance and violence? Why this choice 
then? The truth is that religion itself is to be attacked under 
the cloak of repressing certain advanced and audacious ideas. 
The truth is that it is sought to bring about Republican unity 
under the guise of an anti-clerical régime. This mode of pro- 
cedure has been for so many years in force under Republican gov- 
ernments that to forego its use would be almost an impossibility. 


A QUARREL WITH A QUEEN. 


N interesting contention has been in progress recently in 
Berlin between the Queen and the magistrates df that me- 
tropolis. According to the Evangel Kirchenzettung of that 
city, it is well known that the Empress of Germany has taken 
great interest in the erection of new churches in Berlin, and tha¥ 
she has been ably seconded by the master of her court, Count 
von Mirbach. She has not only contributed liberally from her 
own purse for this purpose and procured large subscriptions fron 
other sources, but has also asked that the city of Berlin as a cor- 
poration grant a good-sized appropriation for this purpose. This 
request was made on the basis of an old law, dating back to 1573, 
according to which the cities of Prussia are obligated to aid in 
the erection of churches. ‘The city council has protested against 
the appeal, and has been seconded by the supreme court of the 
empire, which has declared this law to be no longer in forc 
The church authorities and the Empress then proposed a com- 
promise, namely, that the city council should give a grant of 
several million marks, and then all claims on the ground of the 
old law would be dropped. This, too, the city refused to do, and 
in the debate on the subject one member, Dr. Preuss, a privat- 
docent in the university, caricatured the Scriptures in a most 
offensive way, as also some of the favorite hymns of the Protes- 
tant Church. The fact that Dr. Preuss is a Jew aggravated his 
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offense in the eyes of the church people, and this travesvy was 
sharply criticized by other members of the council. 

‘St was thought that matters would rest at this; but when the 
Queen’s birthday came, shortly after, the city officials, as usual, 
sent their congratulations The Queen, however, did not re- 
spond as usual, by sending her thanks, but through Count von 
Mirbach sent the city fathers a sharp lecture on the failure to do 
their duty, and drew special attention to the conduct of Dr. 
Preuss. In this communication, Her Majesty expresses her 
deep regret that the city council had not complied with the wishes 
of herself and the church authorities, and declared that such 
actions were an offense to the feelings of Christians. 

While this document was being read, not only the Social Demo- 
crats but also some representatives of the Liberal party refused 
to arise from their seats, as is done when a communication from 
the royal family is presented, and sharp murmurings were heard 
when the reading was completed, and the members declared that 
the city as such has nothing to do with the erection of churches. 

The quarrel between the Queen and the city fathers has aroused 
a widespread interest, especially as it is the first time that she 
has taken any independent part in public affairs.— 7rans/ation 
made for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 


CRETE AND THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD. 


RETE seems at last to have settled down to an age of peace. 
Prince George of Greece has become popular with the Mo- 
hammedans of the island as well as with the Christians, and 
there is every prospect that peace will bring prosperity to this 
rich isle of the Mediterranean Sea. The London Sfeaker says: 


‘For eighteen months after Turkish rule was doomed, the six 
great powers who formed Lord Salisbury’s Areopagus tempor- 
ized ‘out of sheer nervousness’ with a situation materially and 
politically intolerable. Civil war fanned by religious passion 
and the memory of hideous massacres had devastated the olive- 
groves and decimated the families of the peasantry. Now the 
population is disarmed. Mohammedans have been conciliated 
by the prince, and their women by his queen mother. Those 
who emigrated to Turkey and Asia are already returning. To 
the Greek Christians—the great majority of the population—the 
new order of peace and justice brings happiness and contentment 
never before known or dreamed of. A prince of the Greek royal 
house is ‘the tacit embodiment of the hope of union with Greece, 
which after all afd in spite of all is the dearest hope of the 
Cretans.’ It is pleasant for those who followed Mr. Gladstone to 
see the truths which have been mocked in Armenia and trampled 
dewn in South Africa at last recognized and triumphant in Crete.” 


The Standard points out that Russia and Great Britain to- 
gether put Prince George at the head of affairsin Crete. ‘Events 
at the close of the Turco-Greek war were cleverly managed from 
St. Petersburg,” says the paper, “and there are few things in re- 
cent diplomatic history more interesting than the alternate spells 
of Russian patience and rapid action by which Prince George of 
Greece was eventually seated in the governorship of Crete. The 
policy of Russia in this instance was in perfect accord with that 
of Lord Salisbury, and all, including the Cretans, have reason to 
be grateful for the fact.” The S¢. Petersburger Zeitung fears, 
however, that the establishment of Prince George was hardly 
what England wanted, and asserts that England’s unmistakable 
designs upon the island made the settlement difficult. 

It is thought that the loss of Crete has strengthened Moham- 
medanism throughout the world rather than weakened it. It has 
established a feeling of solidarity which has long been wanting. 
Mustafa Kamel, in the Berlin Tageblatt, sketches the feelings of 
the educated Mohammedans to the following effect : 


We know that the Christians aim at nothing so much as to 
break the power of Islam. We have been treated with the basest 
perfidy. Pretending to guarantee the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire, Europe has torn that empire to pieces. Pretending to 
guarantee the life and peace of the Christians in the Orient, 
Europe introduces dissent and anarchy, Why was there an in- 
tervention of the powers in Crete, and none in Cuba? Why were 
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the sufferings of the Irish, the Hindus, the Matabele not heeded? 
Are the Christians human beings, and we not? Wherever the 
Moslems are under Christian rule, they are oppressed. But the 
case of Crete has opened the eyes of those who formerly believed 
in Christian sincerity. Since then, Egypt has been definitely 
enslaved by the English. Some Europeans professed to be hor- 
rified by the body-snatching practised on the remains of the 
Mahdi; but that incident was only one of thousands of barbari- 
ties. “Humanity” has never been presented in a more disgust- 
ing form than by these English heroes of civilization. The Turks 
are censured for putting down rebellions by the same Christen- 
dom which practises antisemitism. In view of this European 
hatred for the Moslem, but one course remains open: the Mos- 
lems must strengthen the Califate. They must gather around 
the Sultan and make the dream of Pan-Islamism a reality. 


Much is being done to further this object by the fanatical 
Senussi monks. How successful they are may be gathered from 
an article in the Cairo Muazjad, which runs in the main as fol- 
lows: 


The Turkish empire has received important additions in Africa. 
Rabah, the powerful lord of the eastern and central Sudan, has 
asked the Sultan to accept him as a vassal. Wadai and any 
other country he may yet conquer shall henceforth obey the 
Osmanli, and Rabah will punish all who in Central Africa dis- 
obey the Sultan. An embassy with no less than seven hundred 
camels has gone to Constantinople via Tripoli. The Sultan will, 
on the other hand, send an imposing company of men to return 
the compliment. The work of Mohammedan missionaries is un- 
doubtedly bearing fruit in Africa. 


The German papers point out that this revival of Islamism 
may endanger the power of the whites in Africa, especially if 
the latter do not show a united front.—7vrans/ations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


BRITISH VIEWS OF THE NICARAGUA CANAL 
CONVENTION. 


FP gpietenay disappointment is expressed in many English 

papers upon finding that the Nicaragua canal agreement 
has not met with unqualified approval in this country. On the 
whole, the impression prevails there that Great Britain has shown 
herself very anxious to please the United States. The Manchester 
Guardian (Radical) says: 


“It is a little surprising to find that some members of the 
Senate regard the Anglo-American agreement about the Nica- 
ragua canal as a concession made to, not by, this country. This 
is looking a gift horse in the mouth with a vengeance, for we are 
undoubtedly surrendering a treaty right to which successive 
American governments, at any rate, have attached considerable 
importance. ... It is suggested that the jingoes in the Senate 
will be satisfied with nothing less than absolute control over the 
canal in time of war, and will wreck the new agreement rather 
than yield on this point. We prefer to believe that they will 
accept what, from a diplomatic point of view, is a distinctly gen- 
erous offer of Lord Salisbury’s.” 


The Spectator draws attention to its articles about eighteen 
months ago, in which it urged the British Government to take 
the initial move toward the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 


treaty. The paper now says: 


“We pointed out that it would be said, in answer to our plea 
‘The Americans have never officially asked us to abrogate the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It will be time, and the proper time, to 
consider the matter when they do.’ We went on to challenge 
this notion, and to insist that, in truth, that would not be the 
proper time, for the Americans, being our children, and inherit- 
ing to the full.our offensive and disagreeable ways in diplomacy, 
would be quite certain, when they did ask for the abrogation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to do it in what would seem to usa 
thoroughly offensive and disagreeable way 


“But if the canal is to be made, and can not be in our own 
hands or under our control, like the Suez canal, it is of immense 
importance that it should be in the hands of a strong and friendly 
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neutral power. But what power answers that description any- 
thing like so well as the United States? If we were likely to 
quarrel with America, if she were the enemy, then no doubt the 
canal might, in her hands, prove a source of injury while we 
were at war with her. But, God be thanked! there is less fear of 
our being at war with America than with any other power in the 
world.” 

In another place 7e Spectator expresses doubt that the anti- 
fortification clause, which appears so objectionable to many peo- 
ple on this side of the Atlantic, was inserted to please Great 
Britain. We quote as follows: 

“It is very much more likely that the United States Govern- 
ment had the anti-fortification clause inserted at their own re- 
quest and in order not to wound the susceptibilities of the conti- 
nental powers. Many American Senators really seem to think 
that the only two powers in the world are the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Some day they will realize their mistake. 
When they do, let us trust that their fleet will be as numerous as 
it is certain to be sound in quality. Meantime we can only say 
that so far as British interests are concerned it would be far bet- 
ter to have the canal fortified. Our prime object, in the event of 
war, is to have the neutrality of the water-way enforced at all 
costs. Therefore the stronger the hold of America on the canal, 
the more complete its neutrality. American forts at each end 
will enable America to maintain the neutrality of the canal 
against all comers.” 


The St. James’ s Gazette opposes the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, and gives the following reasons for its attitude 


“The Clayton-Bulwer treaty is fully in accord with the Monroe 
doctrine which every American upholds as a fundamental tenet 
of political faith. The true significance of this famous doctrine 
has not always been understood in this country ; andeven Ameri- 
cans have learnt a good deal on the subject through the Venezuela 
negotiations and the award of the court of arbitration. It does 
not mean, as has often been imagined, that the United States 
should insist on an absolute control of the American continent ; 
but that in conjunction with Great Britain she should guarantee 
the various states on that continent against interference by other 
European nations. The doctrine was, in fact, suggested by Can- 
ning to the United States Government as a means of protecting 
the then newly emancipated Spanish colonies against the machi- 
nations of the Holy Alliance.” 


The Saturday Review opposes the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty very strongly. Great Britain, this paper argues, 
receives no guid fro guo for her complaisance. The promised 
friendly feeling of the American people for Great Britain is not 
really forthcoming, and the British Government should not give 
up any substantial rights. We quote as follows: 


“Because Americans speak English and the plutocracy of the 
States is united by family ties with the ‘directing class,’ aristo- 
cratic and otherwise, of Great Britain is no reason for ordering 
our affairs with them on other than business principles. Before 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was signed Great Britain believed 
that she had certain claims to the Mosquito coast. She had gone 
so far as to enforce them by armed intervention. For the pur- 
pose of effecting this treaty, she consented to give them up, and 
undoubtedly any one who studies the map will see that the pro- 
tectorate of the Mosquito coast was a very valuable asset indeed 
in the bargain. . . . We have certainly done the President a 
good turn. Noone will deny that Mr. Hay has gained a diplo- 
matic success. But we gave even more effectual assistance at 
the time of the war with Spain and have little enough to show 
in return. . . . Unfortunately the brutally logical mind of some 
Republicans and all Democrats will take another view. They 
will say ‘ You recede from your position of last year not because 
you love us more but because you are involved heavily in South 
Africa and wish to avoid complications in America.’ This would 
not matter so much if Mr. McKinley’s term of office was a cer- 
tainty for another four years. There is no such certainty. The 
imperialism of the present Administration is by no means beloved 
throughout the States. With that policy we have succeeded in 
identifying ourselves in the public mind of America. Add to 
this that a majority of the people and the newspapers outside of 
New York are opposed to our proceedings in South Africa. 
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Whether our concessions will moderate their distrust we more 
than doubt.” 

The Canadians doubt that their interests were properly con- 
sulted in the matter. The majority of the Canadian papers be- 
lieve it would have been wiser to use the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
as a lever for obtaining advantages in the Alaskan boundary 
dispute. The Montreal Hera/d hopes the Canadian Government 
was consulted. The Toronto Wor/d says: 


“It was all along expected that Great Britain would not relin- 
quish her rights under that treaty except on condition that 
Canada should receive a guid pro guo in the shape of a port in 
Alaska. With the South African trouble on her hands, Great 
Britain may not feel justified in resisting too strenuously the 
claims of the United States. It was a piece of sharp practise for 
the United States to press the case at the present juncture. If 
our neighbors had the chivalrous instincts of the Kaiser they 
would have waited till the mother country had got through with 
the Boers. It would not do for Canada toembarrass the imperial 
Government at the present moment, but Canada certainly had a 
right to expect that she would be consulted in this question, 
which affects us as a member of this continent.” 

The Ottawa /vents says 


“We in Canada lose a strong argument to force a fair settle- 
ment of the Alaskan boundary, but other means will be, because 
they must be, found to bring that question to an issue. . . . In 
the discussion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, the New York Sw 
and other American papers have been quoting the Monroe doc- 
trine, which is an evidence of a good deal of presumption. Time 
was when the United States could lay down the law for the 
American continent with some show of right as the dominant 
power ; but whatever right they once had was ‘abrogated’ by the 
entrance of Dewey’s fleet into Manila Bay, and the seizure of the 
Spanish possessions. That was an inference with a European 
power in a quarter so remote from the American continent that 
it had nothing to do with it. No one denies the right the Ameri- 
cans had to seize the territory of a nation at which they were at 
war, but when they exercised that right they assumed all the re- 
sponsibilities that went with it. In short, the Americans can not 
expect that they can meddle with the powers of Europe, and not 
be meddled with in return. In the seizure and retention of the 
Philippines they showed no respect for the Monroe doctrine, and 
they can not expect that others are going to show more respect 
for it than themselves. The American continent has been 
thrown into the whirl of international politics, and the United 
States did it. To quote the Monroe doctrine now is a farce.” 

The Cologne A6/nische Zeitung doubts that, as has been sug- 
gested, the United States will eventually give preference to the 

-anama canal. The French papers, too, regard this probability 
as remote. The Paris Journal des Débats says: 


“It may be, as 7he 77mes hints, that the Americans prefer th« 
-anama route, and only provide for building the other canal in 
order to obtain better conditions. But that is an entirely differ- 
ent matter. It has nothing to do, directly, with the abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Now, does that treaty prevent the 
United States from constructing the canal? By rights it does. 
But as a matter of fact the Americans, with that pleasant freedom 
from restraint which marks their diplomatic traditions, have long 
since shown their intention to construct the canal themselves, 
whether Great Britain objects or not. How was England to es- 
cape humiliation? Clearly by renouncing benevolently her rights, 
before they were rudely trodden on. Hence the English give 
themselves airs as if the Hay-Pauncefote convention meant 2 
fresh sacrifice made by Great Britain in the interest of the Anglo 
Saxon alliance. True, the new agreement is not a complete r« 
nunciation of the old. It is but a modification, as the neutrality 
of the canal is stipulated. But, altho England has not aban 
doned everything, she has not received anything in exchange fo: 
what she has givenup. And that is the only manner in which y 
the Anglo-Saxon alliance is accepted by the United States. So 
little are the Americans inclined to make sacrifices, that there is 
among them a certain amount of discontent with the treaty 
Should the opposition of certain Senators be successful, then th 
alliance will be seriously compromised, as the United States wi 
doubtless continue to take no notice of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
We speak of the alliance because it is mentioned in Article 6 « 
the new agreement, where it is said that the object is ‘ to strengthe 
the bonds of friendship and alliance existing between the cor 
tracting parties.’ Which leads us to the following conclusions 


\ 
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If the word ‘alliance’ is made use of so lightly even in a diplo- 
matic document, it need not worry us if it is uttered zzter pocu/a, 
either in Leicester or elsewhere.”—7rans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





DIMINISHING LOSS OF LIFE IN BATTLE. 


HE loss of life in some of the recent engagements in South 
Africa has been spoken of, sometimes in official reports, as 

tho it were something appalling and almost unprecedented. But 
a distinguished French military paper, the Paris Revue Mi/i- 
faire, asserts that the losses of the British are really very small, 
compared with the losses of armies in former times. We give 
some of the statistics of the Revue Militaire in condensed form : 


Lord Methuen claimed that his engagement at Modder River 
was the bloodiest of the century. It is not easy to determine 
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OUR AMATEUR STRATEGISTS.—No, 1: The General Expert. 


{‘*Str:—There is a singular lack both of foresight and determination in 
the conduct of the military operations of this war | 





— Westminster Gazetti 


what troops were engaged, but it would be difficult to prove that 
this battle was even the most disastrous of the present war. Ac- 
<ording to British accounts there were at 


Engaged. Killed. Wounded. Per Cent. 
Ee 4,000 48 221 6.7 
Elandslaagte.......... 3,000 51 213 2% 
TUMOM Rivet. o.oo. bss 12,000 82 667 6.2 


Turning to earlier battles of the century we find the following 
records : 


Killed 
Engaged. and Wounded. Per Cent. 
Gravelotte ............... 450,000 70,000 15.5 
NE Sa icccaewans-, SRR | Sete 23 
a. SE eae ae ae or 21 
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These figures refer to the Germans only, who were the attack- 
ing party. In the same way the Prussians lost ten per cent. at 
Koniggratz, but they had breech-loaders and the Austrians muz- 
zle-loaders. At Magenta and Solferino the French lost eleven 
per cent. 

Especially bloody were the battles of the American Civil War. 
At Gettysburg the Northerners lost no less than 15,000 out of 
80,000, 7.¢., eighteen per cent. 

At the battle of the Alma the French-English army lost six per 
cent., the Russian ten percent. But all these wars in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century appear tame compared with 
the Napoleonic battles. At Borodino (1812) 250,000 Russians and 
French lost 80,000 men, 7.¢., thirty-two per cent. At Preussisch- 
Eylau, where the Prussians made their last stand against Napo- 
leon (1807), they lost thirty-three per cent. At Salamanca, 
where 90,000 English and Germans in the pay of England were 
fighting against the French, thirty-four per cent. were killed. 
One of the worst losses was that of Albuera: 6,000 English 

{ stormed the hill; only 1,800 returned to tell the tale. 

Going further back we find the following: 





English. : 
. French loss, and Austrian. Spanish loss. 
Fontenoy ...... 31 percent. 20 per cent. — 
re a 30 per cent. 


In explanation of the greater losses in the earlier wars it is 
said that the quick destruction of life in modern battles decides 
‘esults speedily and prevents heavy aggregate losses.—7rans- 
(ation made for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE AMERICAN PRIVATEER IN HISTORY. 


venturing upon “A History of American Privateers,” Mr. 
Edgar Stanton Maclay is conscious that he enters upon “a 

new and most difficult field of historical research.” No complete 

record of that peculiar service has ever before been published. 

In our struggle for independence, more than sixty American 
craft, armed by private enterprise, were commanded by men who 
had been, or who soon became, officers in the regular service. 
Many of our most distinguished naval officers have “ pointed with 
pride” totheir probationary career in privateers. The mere men- 
tion of such names as Truxtun, Porter, Biddle, Decatur, Barney, 
Talbot, Barry, Perry, Murray, Rodgers, Cassin, Little, Robinson, 
and Hopkins will serve to demonstrate how closely related were 
the two arms of our maritime service. 

Mr. Maclay’s statements as to the comparative values of the 
work done by the land and sea forces in our two wars with Eng- 


land will surprise his American readers. He says: 


‘“We all know that Washington captured about one thousand 
men at Trenton; that Gates made some eight thousand prisoners 
at Saratoga; and that the Americans and French secured seven 
thousand at Yorktown. But it is not so generally known that, in 
the same period, fully sixteen thousand prisoners were taken by 
our sea forces. While fewer than six thousand were taken by 
our land forces in the War of 1812, fully thirty thousand were 
taken at sea. . . . A careful review of British newspapers, peri- 
odicals, speeches in Parliament, and public addresses, for the 
periods covered by these two wars, will show that our land forces, 
in the estimation of the British, played an insignificant part, 
while our sea forces were constantly in their minds when the 
‘American war’ was under discussion.” 


Had Englishmen anticipated that American cruisers and pri- 
vateers would cross the Atlantic, and keep their coasts in con- 
tinual alarm; that their shipping, even in their own harbors, 
would be in ever-present danger; that it would be unsafe for 
peers of the realm to remain at their country seats; that British 
commerce would be almost annihilated; that sixteen thousand 
seamen and eight hundred vessels would be taken from them- 
they would have been slow to embrace their coercive policy. It 
was, says Maclay, this devastation of British commerce that 
struck the mortal blow at British supremacy in America—“ not 
Saratoga nor Yorktown.” 

The exploits of American rovers on the sea prevented the great 
fair at Chester, compelled a memorable rise in the rates of in- 
surance, and even deterred English merchants from shipping 
goods in English bottoms at any rate of insurance. In a few 
weeks, forty French ships were loaded at the London docks with 
freight—a thing unheard of. British merchants even demanded 
the escort of armed cruisers in shipping linen from Ireland to 
England. When the War of 1812 was impending, the London 
Statesman recalled these forcible arguments to the minds of Brit- 
ish merchants. ‘‘ Were they not [the privateers] in the English 
and Irish channels, picking up our homeward-bound trade, send- 
ing their prizes into French and Spanish ports, to the great terror 
of our ship-owners?” 

In June, 1813, flour in Great Britain was $58 a barrel; beef 
$38; pork, $36; and lumber, $72 per thousand feet. The cry of 
the British tradesman was heard in Glasgow, 1n September, 1814, 
when, at a meeting of shippers and merchants, resolutions were 
passed to this effect: That the audacity of American privateers 
and the success of their enterprise ‘have proved damaging toour 
commerce, humbling to our pride, and discreditable to the direc- 
tors of the naval power of the British nation, whose flag, till of 
late, waved over every sea, and triumphed over every rival” ; 


and that, “at a time when, in the plenitude of our power we 
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have declared the whole American coast under blockade, our 
ships can not with safety transverse our own channels.” 

The Times for December 30, 1814, in summing up the results 
of that war, confessed : 

‘We have retired from the combat with the stripes yet bleed- 
ing on our backs. Even yet, however, if we could but close the 
war with some great naval triumph, the reputation of our mari- 
time greatness might be partially restored. But to say that it 
has not suffered in the estimation of all Europe—and, what 
is worse, of America herself—is to belie common sense. . . 
Scarcely is there an American ship of war which has not to boast 
of a victory over the British flag; scarcely one British ship in 
thirty or forty that has beaten an American.” 

The privateer, as understood at the outbreak of the war for 
American independence, was a ship armed and equipped at pri- 
vate cost, for the purpose of preying on an enemy’s commerce, 
to the profit of her owners; and bearing a commission, or letter 
of marque, from the Government. Usually the Government 
claimed a portion of the proceeds realized from the sales of prizes 
and their cargoes. The owngrs, of course, had the lion’s share ; 
but a considerable part was divided among the officers and crew. 
It was this division of spoils, rather than the wages, that induced 
the best seamen to enter so dangerous a service. Even a “fore- 
mast hand” often received, in a single cruise, $1,000 in prize 
money—quite a fortune for a mariner in those days. 

The prime quality of a privateersman was audacity ; lacking 
that, he was doomed to ignominious failure. The man-of-wars- 
man might go and come without meeting an enemy or taking a 
prize, and yet hold his own in the estimation of the department ; 
but the privateersman steering for his home-port empty-handed 
returned with plucked and bedraggled plumes. The ideal pri- 
vateersman was a cross between the handy sailor and the desper- 
ado./ By way of illustration: the Pau/ Jones, of New York, put 
to%Sea at the outbreak of the War of 1812 with a complement of 
one hundred and twenty men, but with only three guns. She 
overhauled the //agsan, a British merchantman, carrying four- 
teen guns and twenty men, while her cargo was worth $200, 000, 
The commander of the Pau/ Jones sawed off some spare masts, 
painted them black, mounted them on buckets, and rolled them 
out of his empty ports, his vessel being pierced for seventeen 
guns. Then he manned his rigging with his formidable show of 
men; and shouted to the Hassan to surrender. Not a gun was 
fired ; the capture was easy. The Americans helped themselves 
to the enemy’s guns, ammunition, and the “loot,” and went on 
their way rejoicing. 

There was no generous Congress to vote $50,000 to the pri- 
vateersman if he sank his prize in the effort to capture her—as 
was voted to the captors of the Guerriére and the Java; nor 
could he look for $25,000 if he lost both the prize and his own ship 
—as happened in the Wasf-Fro/ic fight. We quote again: 

“For the first hundred years after the establishing of. the col- 
onies in the New World, the distinction between privateers, 
slavers, pirates, and even government cruisers, was vague, and 
at times obliterated altogether. Might was right; and when 
their home-governments were at war with each other—and some- 
times when at peace—the colonial seaman seized whatever he 
could, whether he was pirate, privateer, or king’s officer. . . . In 
some ports there was general connivance at this state of affairs, 
so long as the depredations were directed against ‘others.’ At 
Charleston, S. C., pirates of all degrees walked the streets with 
impunity. . . . Many of these pirates retired on their fortunes, 
and purchased lands in the colony around Charleston, doubtless 
leading honest lives as good subjects of King George. . . . The 
step from the privateer to the pirate was natural, and the moral 
difference not strongly marked. Men of good family became 
pirates because they loved adventure; it was profitable, if they 
were not hanged; and they had nothing to do at home but to 
fight.” 

Later, an interesting feature of the extraordinary development 
of privateering was the rapid increase in the size and efficiency 
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of the craft engaged. Earlier in the war for independence, any 
vessel, old or new, that could by any means be converted into a 
war craft was promptly seized and a few guns mounted on her; 
then she was sent to sea with, in some cases, the most fantastic 
company imaginable. Doctors, lawyers, army officers, politi- 
cians, merchants, even ministers of the Gospel, were found on 
the rolls. At the outbreak of hostilities, ten guns were regarded 
as a heavy armament for a privateer, and from thirty to fifty 
men asufficient crew; but toward the close of the war privateers 
mounted from twenty to twenty-six guns, and carried from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred men. 

The career of Capt. Thomas Boyle, a Chesapeake privateers- 
man in the War of 1812, was extraordinary. Under his flag, the 
Comet and the Chasseur were memorable terrors to British com- 
merce. Twice he matched his ship successfully against men-of- 
war. On the coasts of Spain and Portugal, and in the British 
and Irish channels, he carried confusion and dismay to British 
trade, in defiance of fleet frigates and sloops-of-war. The Chas- 
seur (familiarly known as the Pride of Baltimore) was fre- 
quently chased by British ships, expressly commissioned to cap- 
ture her. In his first cruise in the Chasseur Boyle took eighteen 
merchantmen, most of them of great value, and brought into port 
forty-three prisoners, having released on parole one hundred and 
fifty. His “superb audacity” was amusingly illustrated on one 
occasion. It had been the custom of British admirals on the 
American stations to issue paper “blockades,” declaring the 
entire coast of the United States “taboo.” Admirals Sir John 
Borlaise Warren and Sir Alexander Cochrane had distinguished 
themselves in this line. Boyle, cruising inthe English Channel, 
sent by cartel to London a “proclamation,” to be posted in 
Lloyd’s Coffee House. Worded in ‘good set terms, it declared 
all the ports, harbors, bays, creeks, rivers, inlets, outlets, islands, 
and seacoast of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
in a state of strict and rigorous blockade.” 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Professor Atwater and the Northfield Conference. 





Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: “In your number dated February 3, on 
page 149, | finda reference toa committee appointed at Northfield at the 
August Conference to investigate the statement by Professor Atwater, of 
Wesleyan University, regarding the chemical properties of alcohol. As 
I was personally absent from Northfield during the August Conference, I 
have no personal knowledge of the matter ; but from inquiries from those 
connected with the work Iam unable to learn that there was any officially 
appointed committee for the purpose you designate. Knowing also my 
father’s position in such matters and the positive aversion to Northfield’s 
being held responsible for such an undertaking, I question very much 
whether the committee was not a self-appointed one and absolutely unen- 
titled to being termed a committee of “Northfield Conference.” I must 
state that, altho my father was as strong a temperance advocate as any 
man in the country, he never considered himself in a position to question 
the result of scientific research, but based his convictions only upon what 
are the most evident results of intemperance. I should like very much to 
know where the authority of this committee of the “Northfield Confer- 
ence” came from, and, if I am correct in my statement, I trust you will 
contradict the report that the “Northfield Conference” as a body officially 
question Professor Atwater’s statement. W. R. Moopy. 

EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 





An Appreciative View. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: Doubtless many people have been 
very much surprised at the “Objections to THE LITERARY DIGEST,” as 
published in Correspondence Corner, December 23, 1899. As for me, I have 
never judged THE LITERARY DIGEST, as a journal, to be either Republi- 
can or Democrat, for gold or silver, imperialistic or anti-imperialistic, pro- 
British or anti-British. The editor must naturally have his own private 
views on all these questions, as well as on others; but from THE LITERARY 
DIGEST I could not guess what they are, and have never tried to do so. 
The duty of a non-partizan digest is, of course, to givethe best and strong- 
est that has been written on both sides, and this I have supposed THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST has always done. That stronger articles are sometimes 
published on one side of the question than on the other, in the various peri- 
odicals of the world, is not the fault of THE LITERARY DIGEST; and a fair- 
minded person will not object to this valuable journal because it does not 
always represent his side of the question to the best advantage. I, for one, 
want to know the best things that can be said on the other side, as well as 
on my own side of a question; and I have always found THE LITERARY 
DIGEST an invaluable help—a greater help than I could find in any other 
one journal of the world—in arriving at a true knowledge of affairs, and 
in determining the drift of affairs in the world.” 

WHITEVILLFE, N. C. 
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made suits, but we are the only house making || at Colenso; General Roberts sends to the British Watch or diamond shipped on receipt of first payment 
fashionable goods to order at moderate prices. War Office a casualty list of 39 British officers killed and references. Catalogue and testimonial letters tell all 


Our catalogue illustrates an exclusive line or wounded on the Modder River. 


about it. Address 
of suits and skirts. We will mail it FREE, to- 


—Henry Duff Traill, an eminent English man 
gether with a choice line of samples to select || of letters, dies in London. THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., Mars., 
from, to the lady who wishes to dress well at —At the dinner of the Michigan Club at Detroit | 112 ORIEL BUILDING, CINCINNATI, O. 
moderate cost. Our Catalogue illustrates: ||in celebration of Washington, speeches are | —— - - a 
made by Governors Nash and Shaw, Lieutenant- 
hay F — got . 4 up Governor Woodruff, and General Boynton. 
- ¥ . 4 " 
Wash Skirts,$3 up. Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made —The new law building of the University of 
Bicycle Suits, $5. of double-face Materials. Philadelphia is dedicated in Philadelphia. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3:50. Miss Olga Nethersole and her managers are ar- 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all rested in New York for producing ‘“Sapho,” an 


grades. We pay express charges everywhere. If you alleged immoral play. 
will mention any particular color of samples that you 











hn we shall be glad to send an assortment of the Thur sday, Fe bruary 22. 
prndinn ye» Wey my es Se =o Samples —General Roberts reports that General Cronje’s 
force is surrounded ; a request for anarmistice is 
Che National Cloak Company, refused. 
Taah? %s Be we sc jc . ; > Te, Nae, e 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. —Washington’s Farewell Address is read in the Registered Trade Mark, 
Senate by Mr. Foraker. 





—The Democratic National Convention is e 
called to meet in Kansas City, Mo., on July 4. 
—An anti-imperialist meeting is held in Phil- 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


6 * 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove’s signa- 
tureis on each box. 25c. e 


For summer and _ evening 
gowns no wash fabric is more 
fashionable, or more appropriate 
— than the tenuous and filmy white 
Swisses. 
The new goods show an almost 
endless variety of embroidered 
"Uniepassed Ayes of COUGHS+ COLDS | effects—the popular polka dot in 
BD? IDE Packaces @ all sizes and combinations, cords 


Misses’ and Childeen’s Shirt | mr: (IYCERINE[ABLETS ‘and wavy lines, open work, and 











75c., 90c., 98c. 


In styles, colors, and ma- 
terials particularly adapted 
to young girls and children, 
A full line of sizes. 






aU 





fancy figures of all kinds. 
Waists are not usually found | 5 for Threat affections Dryness f Mouth | Prices, 40 cents to $1 a yard. 
in desirable assortments in the| ig ene ea Frofession. {| Equally complete and inviting is the display 










of the colored, and the black and white Swisses, 
| and other wash fabrics. 





er ° 
general stores. Our line ranging ssp ie BOX? 
from 75C- to $3.00 shows the on réceipt o price e 


advantages we offer for the out-|— ———— — James McCutcheon & CO. 







Sold by 5 Sr, 














, fitting of chtieia Hold Vou Scarf «The Linen Store,’ 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
60-62 West 23d St. | 
| 


with the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Scarf Fast- 
ener. Useful also for fast- 
ening papers or any articles, 
10 cents each by mail. Hese 
Supporters that do not bind 
the leg nor injure the fabric, 
By mail, 20 cents a pair. Il 





HANDSOME HANDWOVEN AFGHANS ! 
The Augusta-Victoria Empress Afghan 


hace Handwoven at Bethlehem by expert Saxon weavers 
lustrated Ostalogue of ¢ | Softest wool, 32 x 28 inches. Have you one in your home? 


AMERICAN RING CO. Postpaid and Registered for $2.50. 
an Se, emaveary, Comm. i | | SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., - - Bethlehem, Pa. 
Readers of Tue Lirgerary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





of famous persons Bought & Sold, 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS, 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 
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adelphia, at which the principal speaker is Carl 
Schurz, 

—The last two places on the new Philippine 
Commission are filled by Gen. Luke E. W right, 
of Memphis, Tenn., and Henry Clay Ide, of Ver- 
mont. 


Friday, February 23. 

—General Cronje is hard pressed by the British 
forces; General Buller is still engaged on the Tu- 
gela. 

—In the Senate, the case of Mr, Quay, of Penn- 
sylvania, is debated. 

—In the House, a vigorous debate continues re- 
garding the question of the Puerto Rican tariff 
bill. 


—The text of the Gold Standard bill, as finally 
adopted by the Senate and House conferees, is 
made public. 


—The Anti-Imperialist conference at Phila- 
delphia is concluded, and resolutions condemning 
the President’s policy in the Philippines are 
adopted. 


Saturday, February 24. 

—Despatches from South Africa report that Gen- 
eral Cronje is being shelled at Paardeburg but 
still holds out; General Clements suffers a re- 
pulse from the Boers at Arundel. 


—Deputy Marcel-Habert is sentenced to five 
years’ banishment by the French High Court for 
inciting soldiers to mutiny. 


—In the Senate, the Hawaiian Government bill 
is discussed; the House contains the debate on 
Puerto Rico. 

—Marcus Daly and Senator Clark face one anoth- 
er in the Montana bribery inquiry. 


—-Lieutenant-Governor Woodruff is a guest of 
honor at a dinner of the Marquette Club, in 
Chicago. 


Sunday, February 25. 

—An attempt by Natal Boers to relieve General 
Cronje is repulsed with great loss; Cronje’s po- 
sition is regarded as desperate. 

A peace demonstration, organized by the 
peace associations of the world and largely attend- 
ed, is held at Vienna. 

—The United States Canal Commission, after a 
conference with the President of Nicaragua, leave 
for Panama. 

—The two Socialist mayors of Massachusetts— 
Chase of Haverhill, and Coulter of Brockton—ad- 
dress the Central Federated Union in New York. 





PERSONALS. 


IN the late seventies, Henry George, the single 
tax reformer, came East from California. He 
was desperately poor and had but few acquaint- 
ances. Shortly after his arrival he lectured be- 
fore the Saturday Ethical Club of New York, 


For Debilitated Men, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. B. Atexanper, Charlotte, N.C., says: ‘ It 
ranks among the best of nerve tonics for debilitated men.’ 
Renews'the vitality, 





“YOU WASTE FUEL & 


by using an ordinary open fire. It sends 
three-fourths of the heat up the chimney, 


The Jackson 
Ventilating Grate 


revents pee aap and will heat thorough- 
fy several rooms on one or different floors, 
Tt can be fitted into any ordinary fireplace, 
and burns either coal, wood, or gas. 
Write at once for catalogue “ “B: we 





EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
54 Beekman St., New York. 
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McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 


FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCES, HOTELS, CLUBS, PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS, GROCERIES, COLD STORAGES, ETC. 


More physicians, prominent men and 
public institutions are purchasing McCray 
Refrigerators than any other. 

The illustration shows the Style No. 
245 McCray Refrigerator, so universally 
liked. Lined with white glazed tile. 
The same style is also made with odor- 
less wood lining. A complete line of 
stock size refrigerators with both linings. 

We make a specialty of made-to-order 
work, arranged to be iced from outdoors. 

The McCray System insures perfect 
circulation of pure cold air in all depart- 
ments, absolutely dry, and never sweats, 
therefore perfectly hygienic. 

Catalogues.— No. 35, for private residences ; 
No. 45, for hotels, public institutions, and cold 
storage houses; No. 50, for groceries and meat 


markets. We build refrigerators of all styles 
and sizes for all purposes. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR & COLD STORAGE COMPANY, 


108 MILL STREET, KENDALLVILLE, IND. 





‘ Cu1caGo—182 West Van Buren St. BALTIMORE—11 West Fayette St. 
BRANCH ) Derroit—7 and g Clifford St. WASHINGTON—712 13th St., N. W. 
OFFICES ) New Yorx—341 Broadway. CLEVELAND—227 Sheriff St. 

Boston—s52 Commercial St. St. Lovis—610 North Fourth St. 
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“THEY COME AND GO LIKE CLOUDS UPON A SUMMER SKY.” 
The Advantage of Permanency. 


Since the SINGER sewing-machine was first invented, more than four hundred 
different makes of sewing-machine have come and gone. Now it is a well known fact that 
sewing-machines wear out in parts; if such parts cannot be duplicated, the whole machine 
is no longer of any value to its owner. 

All SINGER parts are absolutely interchangeable. Exact duplicates of each and 
every part are always and instantly obtainable at SINGER salesrooms in every city in the 
World ; this makes the SINGER everlasting. 


WHAT A CONTRAST WITH THE ANONYMOUS MACHINES 
SOLD BY IRRESPONSIBLE DEALERS. 
Many a woman has experienced the annoying loss of some small part from one of 


these machines and has then found that the dealer had no duplicate or that the manufactu- 
rers had gone out of business and she must get out of her dilemma as best she could. 


HALF-A-CENTURY’S PRODUCT. 

During the last half-century nearly Seventeen Million SINGER Sewing- Machines 
have been made and sold. This tremendous product would make one gigantic machine 
head that would reach from the SINGER, factory at Elizabeth, N. J., to the factory at 
Kilbowie, Scotland. Its base would be about three thousand miles long and twelve hundred 
miles wide, The top of its needle-bar would be fifteen hundred miles above the earth. 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS. OLD MACHINES EXCHANGED. 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING CoO. 


SELLING ONE MILLION MACHINES ANNUALLY. 












MAGIC LANTERNS 24nd SLIDES Wy 
STEREOPTICONS CONDENSED CATALOGUE FREE \ 
RILEY BROS. 16 BEEKMAN ST. NEW YORK. ¥ 
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where his brilliant oratory and shabby attire 
made so striking a contrast as to excite the sym- 
pathy of those present. After he left the club ap- 
pointed a committee to aid him in getting upa 
public lecture. Among others, the committee in- 
cluded Seth Low, who was then engaged in busi- 
ness. He was in consultation at the time, and the 
committee were in a hurry, so he told them to 
send him a lot of tickets. They forwarded twenty 
to him the same day, and felt happy at having se- 
cured $20 for the lecture fund. The next morning 
came a letter of thanks from Mr. Low, praising 
the lecturer’s intellectuality and enclosing a check 
for $250. The affair was a success, netting about 
$300, so that President Low may be said to have 
been the first man to start Mr. George on his Eas- 
terncareer. Twenty years later, in 1897, Mr. Low 
was the citizens’ candidate and Mr. George the 
labor candidate for Mayor of New York. The 
latter made a vigorous campaign, and in all his 
speeches advised the citizens, if they could not 
vote for him, to vote for his friend, Seth Low; 
and on one occasion he said thatif it had not been 
for the latter he would not be there as a candidate. 
Few understood his full meaning. 


a4 ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 


dent happens to them. 


Our “Index” describes a/Z7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it = can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 





We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 
Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Address 














Collars 


fashionable linen goods. The most con- 
venient, the most comfortable, and the most 
economical goods made. 


No Laundry Work. 


When soiled discard. A box of rocollars, 
By mail 30 cts. 


Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. in 
stamps. Give size and style desired. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 19, Boston, Mass. 


ANGELO 


or 5 pairs of cuffs, 25 cts. 


RAPHAEL . 





( Reg. Trade Mark. 
Pick on Memory 


New edition on Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc. 
Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail. 


Address E. PICK, 127 East roth Street, New York. 
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Sweet Peas— 


Perfected Royat w Pa 


and largest flowering strains. 
Nasturtiums Dwarf. 


color and brilliant effects. 


Over 50 varieties of the best European and American named sorts, 
ho nsies 
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Over 100 colors and markings, all the finest European varieties 


The best ever produced, and not surpassed for gorgeousness of 


One full-sized packet of each variety for only @ efs, and addresses 
of two of your flower loving friends, will alsv includea copy of “Floral 
Culture,” which tells how to grow flowers from 

catalogue published, devoted exclusively to flower seeds. 


and the 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Automobiles as Hearses.—*‘I hear they are 
using automobiles as hearses now!”’ 


Lampoon. 





A Good Guess.—TEACHER: 
Cain ?”’ 

SMALL Boy: ‘tI guess he must have been the 
first Englishman.’’—ZL//e, 


“And who was 





Musical,—“What is a piano recital, cousin 
Billy?” “It’s when somebody pounds the piano 
so hard that the people in the audience can’t hear 
one another talk.”"—Detroit Free Press. 





A Misapprehension. — “Was that 
that was howling all night?” “I guess it 
“Why in thunder don’t you feed him ?” 
man, it’s indigestion that 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


your dog 


was.” 
‘* Heavens, 
makes him howl!”"— 


Nature’s Compensation.—*“The common shad 
|of our rivers,” said the country school teacher, 
“lays almost a million eggs.” “It’s a lucky thing,”’ 
said the farmer boy, “that the shad doesn’t have 





and : | 
Made of fine cloth and exactly = 


to cackle over every egg.”"—/ndianapolts Journal. 
Driven to It.—CuRIoUs OLD LADY 
you come to this, poor man?” 
Convict: “I was drove to it, lady.” 
CuRIoUuS OLD LApy: “Were you really ?” 
Convict: “Yes, they brung me in the van, as 
usual.”"—Philadelphia Press. 





| How Many Miles Behind ?—“My proudest 
boast,” declared the lecturer, who expected his 
| statement to be greeted with cheers, “is that I was 
lone of the men behind the guns!” “How many 
miles behind?” piped a voice from the gallery.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


| 





| The Absent-Minded 
“Look here ! 


Beggar. — WICKWIRE : 
This is the fourth time this morn- 
ing you have been in here asking for the price of a 
meal.” 

DISMAL “Yep, I am 
minded beggar, don’t ye know.”’ 
Press. 


DAWSON : the absent- 


— Indianapolis 


An Enterprising Woman. 

Miss C. H. Lippincott, the well-known seedswoman of 
Minneapolis, commenced business about ten years ago in 
a small way and has now built up a business extending all 
over the country. The dainty little catalogue for 1900 which 
she has just issued is devoted exclusively to flower seeds and 
the prices. A copy will be sent free to applicants. Miss 
Lippincott is the pioneer seedswoman, managing all the 
details of a large business herself. 


ELECTRIC "83: LIGHT 


Over 50,000 nowin use, which includes 
the U. 8. Army and Navy. No wires to get 
out of order, no chem- 
icals to spill, no dan- 
ger even among explo- 
sives. For flash or con- 
tinuous light. A child 
operate it. Practical, useful, economical. Price 
complete, by mail, $3.30. { Particulars Free. 
JAMES S. BARRON & CO., General Electrical Supplies, 
24-30 Hudson Street, NEW YORK, 




















“Yes, peo- | 
ple are just dying to ride in them.’—Harvard | 


: “How did 
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Three Favorite and 
Most Popular 


Nasturtiums 
Sweet Peas 


and Pansies. , j 
Made to in- & 4 — 

troduce our ~ — a 

Flower Seeds THAT GROW to new customers. 


PANSIES 1 Pkt. of all the largest Flowering 4 


and Giant varieties. The best 


strain in existence, 
1 Pkt. of Eckfords, new 


SWEET PEA and best named and Giant 


Flowering varieties, 
NASTURTIUMS 
good sort. The Best. 

in stamps and the ad- 


FOR ONLY 6 CENTS dress of two friends 


who grow Flowers, we will send one full size 
> packet of each variety post-paid to any address. 
> Including free copy of the handsomest up-to-date 
> Catalogue published, devoted exclusively to Flower 
Seeds. This is a bona-fide offer made to introduce 
our seeds to new customers and positively only one 
collection sold to any one person, Satisfaction 
> guaranteed or money refunded, 


S. Y. HAINES & CO., 105 Boston Bik., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


POCC CCC CCC CCC CTC TC TCTTTT. 


1 Pkt. of all the choicest 
colors of every known 


pb 


PALS 
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There is no other 
Seed Catalogue 
so helpful 


in plain, practical hints as 
Burpee’s FarmAnnual 


It tells the plain truth about all the best 
Seeds that Grow, including rare ‘‘New 
Creations’ which cannot be had else- 
where. It also offers useful new Leaflets 
and two “Vest-Pocket Guides to Culture,” 
all given FREE. 


4a Write for the Catalogue TO-DAY! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 








FARADIC BATTERY is of good 
material built in a sub- 
stantial manner. It gives 
a smooth.even current,and 
is adapted specially to fam 
ily use. It is worth a dozen 
qeap affairs that cost less 
but in the end are more ex 
pensive. We confidently 
recommend it as the best 
instrument on the market 
at the price, delivered free 
for $7.0. We issue alittle 
book of directions for us- 
ing this battery, which also 
gives a list of ailments and 
the proper mode of treating them with electricity. We will 
be pleased to send you this book. 
McINTOSH BATTERY AND OPTICAL CO., 


O92 State Street, Chicago. 


WANTED. 


Active and energetic men to represent us in Eastern, 
Western, and Southern States. Weekly salary or commis- 
sions paid. Make application by letter, giving reference, 
age, and previous occupation. 


DODD, MEAD & CO.,_ - 





New York—Chicago. 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Dicgst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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PRICES $5 TO $12, EXPRESS OR FREIGHT PREPAID. 


RACINE carinee 


For Turkish B aths 


HE RactnECABINETis a strong 
double-walled room, rubber- 
coated inside and outside 
and fitted with a door. 
When ready for use, the 
walls are rigid, yet by merely tipping 
the cabinet you fold it in a secon 
into a 6-inch space. 

A patent alcohol stove heats the 
cabinet to 150 degrees in three min- 
utes. For a vapor bath, pour a pint 
of water into the vaporizer. For m 
icated baths, put the proper drugs in 
the water. Wesend 35 formulas with 
the cabinet. 

The Racine cabinet places in your 
home all the benefits of the best Turk- 
ish bath rooms. Not an essential 
feature is lacking. You save breath- 
ing hot air, save the risk of exposure 
afterward, save time and expense. 
The cost is but 3 cents per bath 

For the cure of rheumatism, kidney 
and blood diseases, no other treatment 
can approach it. The hot-air bath 
forces the impurities that cause the 
disease out from five million pores at 
once, In all sanitariums the Turkish 
bath is the most important treatment. 
All who value cleanliness, complexion 
and health will eventually own one of 
these cabinets. The quieting, refresh- 
ing, invigorating effects of the bath 
are the pleasantest sensations possible. 
One bath will always stop a cold. 







The Racine Cabinet is guaranteed to 
be the best one on the market. Not in 
any way similar to the worthless affairs 
now advertised for this purpose. We 
sell on —— to be returned at our 
expense if not satisfacto: Sold direct 
to users at from $5 to $ 2, express or 
freight prepaid ; alcohol stove, vapor- 
izer and face steaming attachment in 
cluded. Send today for handsome illus- 
trated catalogue, and order from that. 


RACINE BATH CABINET CO., 
BOX X, RACINE, WIS. 


as 


EVERY GENUINE 





KREMENTZ 


ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “‘ Krementz’’ stamped on the back, show- 





ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears 
some solid buttons. Beware of imitations, You geta 
new one without charge in case a genuine Krementz 
buttonis damaged from any cause. Special styles for 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists and 
Children’s Dresses. Sold 
ey jewelers. TheStory 
of a Collar Button free 


t. 
*KREMENTZ & CO. 
63 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 





y 
$6,000 
$6, 





BARGAIN OUTFIT NO. 2. 
> 






$12.50 


Send st 





p for 
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Bed, Springs, 
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FROM THE FACTORY TO THE HOME 
$12.50 


pN the face of advanced prices on all lines 
of furniture we will for a limited time 
renew this exceptional offer of which cut is 
an exact photograph. Outfit includes 
Brass Trimmed Iron Bedstead, Sanitary 
cotton felt mattress, maple frame, steel sup- 
ported wire wove springs. 

This is a rare bargain, impossible to 
duplicate through the regular channels of 
trade. We save you the dealers’ profits. 


MARQUETTE BED CO., 
Marquette Bidg., Dept. A, CHICAGO. 








CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” 


Problem 457. 
By C. V. 


First Prize Reading Observer Tourney. 


BERRY. 


Black—Ten Pieces. 




















White—Nine Pieces. 


White mates in two moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


The solution of 452 will be given as soon as Mr. 
Pulitzer awards the prize. 


450 and 451 was solved by the Rev. F. H. Johns- 
ton, Elizabeth City, N. C., and H. Meyer, Mil- 
waukee. Concerning 450, F. H. J. says: “A beauty 


—fine execution—age dims not its luster.” The 





A Wonderful Record. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, whose 
Home Office is in Newark, N. J., made a wonderful record 
during the year endin December 31st, 1899. 

In the Industrial , eaten alone The Prudential 
issued i insurance to the amount of nearly $165 800,000, thus 
again evidencing 1 the popularity of the new Industrial 
policy issued by it in 1897. It issued new insurance to the 
amount of nearly $222,700,000 ; more than was written by 

ss Life Insurance Company i in the world, 

he aggregate of the Company’s business for 1899 shows 
a totalinsurance in force of over ONE HALF BILLION 
DOLLARS ($502,201,486), being an increase over last 
ear of more than $87 600,000. It also shows an increase 
in assets to nearly $34,000,000, a gain since 1898 of more 
than $5,0 000,000, and an increase in surplus to over 
000, 
Dering 1899 The Prudential paid to policy-holders over 
000,000, making a total of payments te policy-holders 
since its organization of more than $42, 000,000. 
This splendid record cannot fail to inspire the confidence 
of persons contemplating taking out insurance, and to 
satisfy those already insured in the Prudential. 








No Presents ! No Premiums ! No Discounts ! 


Our Only Inducements are the Best Imported 


TEAS =© COFFEES 


AT ALMOST ONE-HALF PRICE. 


Special terms to Institutions, Clergymen, Farmers ands 
large consumers. For full particulars address 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., 
67 Vestry Street, New York, N, Y. 











}use HAY’S 


‘‘What Beautiful Hair” 


is a remark often made 
about your friends who 
have a luxuriant 
head of hair. If 
your hair 
is gfay, 
faded, f 
thin, ors 
falling 
out, you 
can have 
the same 
remark 
made about 
your hair if 7 
you will only * 








Hair=-Health 


It has restored gray and faded hair for thou- 
sands of men and women, and will do so for you. 
It is a hair food, and unlike other preparations, 
its healthful action on the roots of the hair causes 
the hair toregainits youthfulcolor. Itis not 
a dye. Does not rub off. 


GUARANTEE.—Any person purchasing Hay’s | 
Hair-Health anywhere in the United States, who has 
not been benefited, may have his money back by 
addressing London Supply Co. 


FREE SOAP OFFER: 


Hair-Health sent by express, pape, in plain sealed 
Nig by Lonvon Suppty Co., 853 Broadway, New 
York, together with a 25c. cake of ’Harfina Medicated 
Soap, the best soap you can use for Hair, Scalp, Bath and 
Toilet, all on receipt of 60 cents. None genuine with- 
out signature of Philo Hay on outside wrapper. 
Large 50 cent Bottles at Leading Drug Stores. — 


DEA i 


nny = —_ by an invisible device; ~~ 
helps ic, conversation, whispers 


ears as glasses 

Mus my No pain, 
a ‘adjusting. a and indorsed by physi- 
cians rite to F. HISCOX, 853 B’way, N.Y. 


for illustrated book of testimonials, 45 pages. tiem FREE 




















-EUCALOL 


CURES 


STUULLE 


WHERE ALL 
OTHER REMEDIES Faun 


Not by drying the mucous membrane of the 
nostrils and air passages, nor with smells and 
powders, but by thoroughly cleaning the air 
passages. It is pleasant to use and the effect 
is instantaneous. It cures Catarrh, Grippe, 
Colds in the Head. 


To prove its merits we 


FREE OFFER will send /ree a large 


package of Evcatot. Write to-day. 


THE EUCALOL CO., 108 Fulton St., New York. 








at druggists. 25c. box of us, 
Coe Chem, Co., Cleveland, 0, 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 


Readers of Taz Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Rev. A. J. Dysterheft, St. Clair, Minn., T. R. Deni- 
son, Asheville, N. C., Dr. R. H. Morey, Old Chat- 
ham, N. Y., A. D. Weitbrec, Denver, and S. theS., 
Auburndale, Mass., got 450. Prof. L. L. Norwood, 
Elroy, Tex., solved 440, 442, 444, 448; the Hon. S. 
A. Daboll, St. Johns, Mich., 446. 


The Paris Tournament. 


The International Chess-Tournament, to be held 
in Paris, beginning on May 15, promises to be one 
of the greatest events in the history of Chess. 
While the masters of the world will be present, 
one will be noticeable by his absence—the Grand 
Old Man of Chess, Steinitz. The following prizes 
have been offered: First prize, a vase by Lesbor 
from the Sévres manufactory and s5,ooo francs; 
second prize, a Sévres vase by Delafosse and 2,500 
francs; third prize, a Sévres vase by Doat and 
2,000 francs; fourth prize, a Sévres vase and 1,500 
francs; fifth prize, 1,500 francs; sixth prize, 1,000 
francs. Two additional prizes of the value of 500 
and 300 francs respectively have been given by 
eBaron Albert de Rothschild for the two most bril- 
liant games. The time-limit is fixed at thirty 
moves an hour for the first two hours, and fifteen 
moves for every subsequent hour. One of the 
rules requires the playing over of a drawn game. 
If another Draw is made, then each contestant 
scores half a point. The entrance-fee is roofrancs, 
with a deposit of 200 francs as a guarantee that the 
entrant will play all the games. 


Candidates for the Cable-Match. 


The fifth annual Cable-match between Great 
Britain and the United States will be played on 
March 23 and 24. The executive committee has 
selected the following-named persons as candi- 























The most delicate fingers 
find no hardship in ope- 
rating the 


Ball 
Bearing 
Densmore 


The most exacting re- 
quirements develop no 
weakness in its use. The 
lightness of its touch is 
proverbial. The only ma- 
chine fitted with Ball- 
Bearing typebars. 


Densmore Typewriter Co. 
309 Broadway, New York. 


~KAREZZA five 


A bold, brave book teaching ideal marriage, rights of the 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 
Union Signal: ousands of women have blessed Dr. 
Stockham for Tokelogy, thousands of men and women 
will bless her for Karezza. 
Arena: Karezza is worth its weight in gold. 


Sample pages free. Agents Wanted. Prepaid, $1.00. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 56Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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lA R WATCH SHEAPE ST 


CUARANTEED WATCH 
» INTHE 
. WORLD! 


in | 
VANKEE 9} 00 
CHAMPION. 1.2 


ECLIPSE 1.30 
TRIUMPH 1.75 


awatch. They require an accurate timekeeper 


The Ingersoll Dollar Watch isthe one they choose, exactly meeting their 
i requirements and being positively guaranteed to keep perfect time for one year. Itis 


free of charge where it fails to do this. 


LION SOLD A YEAR is its highest recommendation. 





Sold throughout the country by over 10,000 dealers orsent postpaid in U.S.and Can. by the makers. 
ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 


OUTPUT~ONE MILLION A YEAR 


Dept. 17. 67 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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protrudes. 


large volume. 


CHARLES ELY, - 56 
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For Newspaper Clippings. 
CAPACITY 35, 


Size of Book, 


A PERFECT INDEX PLAN. 


A SCRAP IS FILED by passing the top containing the caption 
i through a slot from the back of the leaf and attaching it to the front 
: The caption alone shows upon the leaf 
The body, which remains in the back, is 
read by turning the leaf over and up to the slot through which it 
The leaves are of fine linen stock, and the binding of 
cloth substantially put together. 

THIS SMALL BOOK will file 15 clippings (from one inch to 
one column in length) to the page, and takes the place of the usual 
One of the few novelties worth investigating. 


At stationers or by mail, $1.00 


Postage stamps received 
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Descriptive booklet giving testimonials by 
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Vapo-Cresolene Co.,180 Fulton St. ,N. Y. City. 
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All the advantages ot trays with a 
table toplayon. Hidden pockets 
for cards to play sixteen hands. 
No lost or mixed cards. Each 

layer has four leads in sixteen 
bende. No errors or confusion 
possible. The table is a substan- 
tial piece of furniture, in oak or 
mahogany. It folds when not in 
use. Price delivered $7.00. Ex- 
planatory circular free. 


GEO. H. RICE, Green Bay, Wis. 
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| The most perfect and practical board on sale. 
Special prices to Jobbers and Retailers, 


CLARKE WHISTBOARD Co. 
16 W. 14th St., - = = KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Letters copied while writing 


No press; no water; no brush; no 
work. Any ink; any pen; any paper. 
Our Pen-Carbon never smuts; our clip holds 
paperfirm, Write with no extra pressure, and 
our Pen-Carbon Letter Book produces a 
perfect copy. For letters, bills, etc. Can be 
used anywhere. If your stationer does not keep 
it, write for /ree sample. Address Dept. L. 


PEN-CARBON-MAMIFOLD €0., 145-7-9 Centre St, N. Y. 
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dates for members of the American team: H. N. 
Pillsbury, J. W. Showalter, J. F. Barry, A. B. 
Hodges, E. Hymes, H. G. Voigt, F. J. Marshall, 
C. J. Newman, S. W. Bampton, E. Delmar, W. M. 
de Visser, S. P. Johnston, E. E. Southard, and G. 
H. Walcott. From these, ten men will be selected 
to do the playing. 


John Ruskin and Chess. 


In noticing the death of John Ruskin, 7he British 
Chess- Magazine says: ‘‘We think of Ruskin as a 
votary of Chess—for he was an enthusiastic lover 
of the game—that is, of Chess of a sort, for he 
would have none of the Pawn-gaining, wood- 
shifting, snail-creeping Chess. He loved only the 
‘grand style,’ the sweeping majesty of a.game by 
Morphy, or the glittering beauty of a blindfold 
gem by Blackburne. He regarded Chess from its 
artistic side—as, indeed, was to be expected of 
him, He never played Chess in public or in any 
club, reserving it as a relaxation in his own home; 
but he took great interest in published games ofa 
brilliant description. On the resuscitation of the 
British Chess Association in the early eighties, Mr. 
Ruskin became one of its vice-presidents, and at 
each of the Chess-Congresses of 1885, 1886, and 1887, 
there was a special competition open to players 
engaged in art, science, or literature, called the 
‘Ruskin’ competition, a prize in each case being a 
fine selection of Ruskin’s works, beautifully bound, 
presented by himself, and bearing his autograph.” 

Mr. Ruskin was by no means a strong practical 
player, but he was a student of Chess anda warm 
advocate of the game as a mental relaxation, or, 
as he put it, “a useful means of turning my 
thoughts out of any too deeply furrowed chan- 
nel.”” Hedid a useful service in persistently ad- 
vocating such games as can be appreciated by 
others than profound students and leading ex- 
perts. He admired short, pithy contests, “easy 
and graceful, well managed, and wittily conclud- 
ed,’’ as opposed to those ‘tin which the combatants 
exchange, first their Bishops, then their Queens 
and Rooks, and pass the rest of the time skulking 
about the board in chase of each other’s Pawns.” 


Another American Blindfold Player. 


Mr. Julius Finn, of New York City, recently 
played eight games of Chess simultaneously, sans 
voir, winning six games and drawing two. Finn 
made 238 moves in two hours and forty-five 
minutes. 


United States vs. Canada. 


The American team of the great International 
Correspondence Match on 100 boards represents 
twenty-two States, as follows: 


Mew VOOR vcciecicccacces 24|New Jersey.......cceees 2 
REO re z6iCommecticut. ......ccce 2 
Pennsylvania.,.......... 8| District of Columbia..... 2 
WO 6 oc csc ccsegee GUIAIBWERES. 0 60.0.0 ccccreses I 
Rr EE eerie I 
Massassachusetts........ SE rt ae I 
ae piteeeserkows 4| Tennessee ............-- I 
OS GOREN Sas oscccccctens I 

ansas...... phnetewar ave Be con OO ee I 
PUNO, Bncdaedcneksce SS ere”. F I 
MTs unc Bhatbe cba pas 2|North Dakota......6..+. I 





In Chicago, recently, Pillsbury played simulta- 
neously twenty-two games of Chess and seven 
games of Checkers. Of the Chess games, he won 
twenty and drew two ; while of the Checker games 
he won four and drew three. 





Successful Fruit Growing. 


The Superintendent of the Lenox Sprayer 
Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has de- 
livered an address before the Lenox Horticul- 
tural Society at Lenox, Mass. The address is 
almost a college education to fruit growers, fruit 
dealers, and in fact to anybody eating fruit or 
even having but few fruit trees, or in any way 
concerned. Had this address been placed on 
the market in book form it would no doubt have 
sold at a good price. The full address, pro- 
fusely illustrated, in pamphlet form, will be sent 
complimentary to any one enclosing ten cents, 
for postage, to the Lenox Sprayer Company, 30 
West St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Knowledge of Openings. 


A correspondent writes us that he has carefully 
gone through Mr. Blackburne’s lately published 
book, and he finds that in nearly every game won 
by Mr. Blackburne from weaker opponents, the 
loser had really a lost game, theoretically, some- 
where about the tenth move in the game, and in 
many games even earlier. Our own experience is 
that 90 per cent. of games played between experts 
and inexperienced amateurs are practically lost 
by the amateurs before they have made a dozen 
moves. To play Chess well, a fair knowledge of 
the Openings is absolutely essential. The Chess- 
player who tries to construct his game on a faulty 
Opening is like the architect who builds his edifice 
on a rotten foundation. Moral: Look to your 
theory and beware of the individual who osten- 
tatiously tells you that he knows nothing of the 
Openings. If you search him, it is more than 
likely you will find him possessed of a pocket- 
edition of Chess-Openings, to which he refers 
much oftener than his Bible or Prayer-book.— 
Hereford Times, quoted in 7he B. C.M. 





Emanuel Lasker, the Chess-Champion of the 
World, has submitted a mathematical treatise, 
and secured a chair in the Erlangen University. 
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1% per Annum 


and are less subject to deprecia- 
tion than many others, are 


NORTH DAKOTA 
FIRST MORTGAGE, REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS. 


They are at once the safest 
and most reliable of any class 
of investments. 

I have had upwards of twenty 
years’ practical experience in 
the selection of this class of 
securities. 

Correspondence with possible 
investors solicited. Address, 


W. L. WILLIAMSON, 
Lisbon, North Dakota. 


























OVER 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - COPYRIGHTS 


Domestic and Foreign, Procured at Moderate Rates. 


Book on Patents sent free. Patents obtained through 
OSCAR A. MICHEL, Registered Attorney, 


WILL BE FULLY ILLUSTRATED—FREE 


in the following TRADE JOURNALS: 
Electricity, Weekly; American Silk Journal, Beathey 
mage ey wan China, Glass and Pottery Review, Montb- 
ly. hese have the largest circulation among capi- 
talists and manufacturers. Handsomely illustrated and 
covering a wide field, embracing Mechanics, Electricity, 
ee , Silk Industries, Housefurnishings and Mis- 
cellaneous Subjects. Sample copies sent free by addressing 


OSCAR A. MICHEL 


DEPT. 15. 
302 Broadway, New York 
BRANCH: 639 F ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FINANCIAL. 


A SAFE INVESTIIE 


NOT A SPECULATION 


WE OWN AND OFFER: 


$50,000 FIRST MORTGAGE 30-YEAR 5*% 
GOLD BONDS OF THE 


Alliance Gas & Electric Company 


OF ALLIANCE, OHIO 





These bonds are secured by an ab- 
solute first mortgage upon all the 
property now owned, or that may be 
hereafter acquired by the company, in 
favor of the Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, trustee for 
bondholders. 

The net earnings of the Company 
for the past three years have been 
over twice the interest on the bonds. 

Alliance, Ohio, is a city of 12,000. 
It has but this one Gas and Electric 
Company, whose franchises are very 
liberal and perpetual. 

The bonds are redeemable after 
December 1, 1909, at 105 and interest, 
and the Company is compelled to pay 
off at least $6,000 per year after 1909 at 
105 and interest until all are redeemed. 

The report of our experts, engineers, 
and others who have made examina- 
tions of the plant are at your service. 

We have sold a large amount of the 
issue and offer the remainder at 101 
and interest netting over 5%. 

We are offering you a first-class in- 
vestment at a liberal rate of interest. 
Money placed in these bonds is more 
secure than in most savings banks and 
pays better interest. 

We invite correspondence. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 
BANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Redmond, 
Kerr& Co. 


BANKERS, 
41 WALL ST., N. ¥Y. 
Members 
. k E N commission. 
gis 5 eres DEAL IN 


High-Grade Investment Securities. 
Lists of current offerings sent on ap ylication, 
PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS, 
GRAH KERR & CO. 





Transact a general 
banking business. 
Receive deposits 
subject to draft, 
Dividends and _inte- 
rest collected and 
remitted. Act as 
Fiscal Agent for 
and negotiate and 
issue loans of rail- 
roads, street rail- 
ways, gas compa- 
nies, ete. Securities 
bought and sold on 
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“First-Class Railroad Stocks  —' 


and other listed securities if 
bought on our Instalment 
plan will yield more than the 
usual rates of dividends. . 


Emmens, Strong & Co., 1 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 
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SSE AT ORAS OI 
THE TREATMENT OF 
RHEUMATISM BY 
TARTARLITHINE. 
Mr. Hunt, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
writes: “I was a great sufferer from 
chronic rheumatism, having to go 
around on crutches. Your Tartar- 
¢ lithine was recommended to me so 
’ highly that I gave it atrial. Ina 
sfort time I discarded my crutches 
and am now a well man. I will 
recommend the Tartarlithine to 
others."’ ‘“ ° “ : 
These thirty-two important and interesting volwmes provide the way for all 
: Regular package $1.00. to become acquainted with the makers of the world’s history. Theyare not dull, hard- 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. to-read books, but, on the contrary, most instructive, and written in an exceptionally 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. entertaining manner. 
Am . 
Alfred the Great That these are books of real merit book! Willi the 
Margaret of Anjou whose ownership is appreciated—is best evi- Aletander hs Sg 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, Cleopatra denced by their unequalled sale of over Charles L 
mre aon leet | 650,000 VOLUMES | === 
osep 
pede ny ees Cyrus the Great * Madame Roland 
THE TARTARLITHINE CO. Darius the Great This publication, Abbott’s Biographical | Marie Antoinette 
‘Histories, has been adopted by Boards of Henry IV. 
Education in many states, and certainly no li- ea Cortez 
Hannibal brary can be termed complete without this work. Josep Phili . 
PA N : AS< ) ; a Julius Caesar ret complete se ee ye crt em Louis XIV. 
Nero printed upon extra quality o Ook paper, profusely Louis Philippe 
w en eens Leather ! PROOF. Pyrrhus illustrated by engravings, durably and artistically | Charles IL. 
ee ee Se ER OOF {| Romulus bound in buckram, with appropriate design in | Mary of Scots 
gen Bp, em . Richard IIL two colors on cover, will be forwarded for inspec- | Queen 
half as much. 
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